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THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE 


by 
MANFRED LACHS 


N 25 April, 1945 the representatives of 50 nations met in San 
Francisco to work out the constitution of a new international 
organization and thus to complete the work begun at confe- 
rences in Moscow, Teheran, Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta. Fifteen 
years have gone by since the United Nations Organization was called 
into being: a short period, maybe, but, like the international scene 
of those years, one rich in events. 

Today it would perhaps be worthwhile to look back over this 
period in order to consider how this new machinery and the one 
hundred and eleven articles of the Charter have been functioning. 


A very wide range of issues has been dealt with by the Security 
Council, the General Assembly, the Social and Economic Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, the Secretariat and the International Court of 
Justice. There were issues relating to almost every sphere of life, 
concerning political, economic, social and cultural problems. There 
was a whole range of colonial issues, and amongst these particularly 
ttusteeship matters, for which a special body had been called into 
being by the Charter. 


Legal problems also occupied a place of some importance, partic- 
ularly progressive development and codification of international law. 
In many of these fields the United Nations achived successes, some 
of them even of considerable importance. It may be worth giving the 
subject a serious analysis. Here and now, however, a consideration 
of the political balance-sheet of this period is suggested. In the 
Political sphere the atmosphere of the years of the cold war weighed 
heavily upon the United Nations. It left its mark on the discussions 
in the conference rooms and the decisions taken by the various 
organs. The inertia of the Security Council and what was called 
automatic majority in the General Assembly prevented serious 
Progress of the work of the U.N. 
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Thus the hopes which we placed in this new international organ- 
ization, qualitatively different from those which had preceded it) ™ 
have not been fulfilled. The situation in the United Nations was} * 
a reflection of the actual political situation in the world. As a result 
of its particular structure and composition the United Nations) UY 
reflected the political situation very sharply — sometimes almost} ™ 
in distorted dimensions; what is more, the fact that various! 2! 
mechanisms of the Organization were set in motion by wrong levers Un 
and its decisions forced into certain one-sided channels resulted in) 1" 
the curious phenomenon that it often reflected the situation not of 16 
today, but of yesterday. = 

It has become clear that attempts to identify the United Nations 
with cold war politics in its various manifestations were quite 
contrary to the principles on which it was founded. They could not 
be reconciled with the aims which were so clearly defined in the to! 
Charter. It was therefore a vain hope to see the United Nations work Or; 
effectively, as long as the principle of co-operation between all great Th 
powers and all states continued to be ignored. Hence the impasse che 
which arose on all major issues, from the setting up of a system af Nat 
collective security, to numerous political and economic problems, and} 5+ { 
concrete controversial matters put on the agenda by member states. The 
The United Nations had no chance of achieving results as long a) «4:7 
it by-passed the principle of unanimity of the great powers, as long 81 « 
as its decisions were based on majorities resulting from a division of} 4 , 
votes according to the existing politico-military alliances. In the 


long run all this was bound to diminish its stature and even force an 
it into the background of the international arena. Ger 


The last few years have brought about important changes in the; cont 
international situation. The reasons for this are known. Significant) Chi 
shifts have taken place in the world alignment of forces. The} seat 
inflationary alliances set up by the Western Powers entered a period) whi 
of deep crisis, while the ranks of anti-colonial and neutral countries) neu 
have grown stronger. This is the result of internal transformations) side 
taking place on all continents. The achievements of the U.S.S.R. ani) 7 
other Socialist countries became more conspicuous. The political and) 4 tv 
economic map of the world is changing and this clearly had to have 
some influence on the atmosphere and character of the debates ani 
decisions in the United Nations. 


The year 1959 has made this new situation very apparent. [it 
United Nations has become a far more representative body than # 
had been throughout the years. At the very outset its membershij 
numbered 51 states. This included twenty Latin American state 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was represented by ele 
states and the British Commonwealth by five (of which Great Brital 
and Canada also represented NATO). Thus three groupings 4 
alliances: the Organization of American States, the North Atlant 
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Treaty Organization and the British Commonwealth had 34 votes 
at their disposal. This amounted to a majority of two-thirds. 

The small number of Asian and African states represented in the 
United Nations was quite out of proportion to the size of both these 
continents. Together they had only twelve votes (including Turkey, 
a member of NATO). Until 1955 only nine new states joined the 
United Nations, including another member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and six Asian and African states. In 1955, 
16 more states were admitted on the basis of a well-known agree- 
ment. The Western Alliance gained three votes — two members of 
NATO, and Spain. The Asian and African representation was 
strengthened by six more states; four Socialist countries took their 
seats and three neutral European nations were also admitted. 

By 1959 the membership of the United Nations had increased 
to 82. Among them are all the members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization with the exception of the German Federal Republic. 
The representation of the Organization of American States has not 
changed, since all its members have been members of the United 
Nations from the beginning. Thus the political and military alliances 
of the Western Powers have gained almost maximum representation. 
The position of Asia, Africa and the Socialist countries, however, is 
still different. The present membership amounts to 82; in fact 
81 states are now represented in the Assembly. The seat of one 
of the great powers — the Chinese People’s Republic — remains 
empty. Today, however, a growing number of countries are becoming 
aware of the absurdity of the situation and at the last session of the 
General Assembly less than half the members voted in favour of 
continuing the presence of the delegation who now claim to represent 
China. A number of other Socialist countries (4) are also still without 
seats in the Assembly. Asia and Africa already have 29 votes, of 
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which 23 are not members of any western alliance. The number of 
neutral countries from other continents has also increased con- 
siderably. 

This new relationship of forces makes it rather difficult to reach 
a two thirds majority (54 votes) required for important decisions. 
This majority is hardly attainable should a resolution directed 
against Socialist states be put to a vote. On the other hand to obtain 
28 votes needed to prevent the adoption of such a resolution is 


ano longer difficult. This is so, even if account is taken of the fact that 





Iran, Pakistan, Turkey, Thailand and the Philippines do not always 
join their votes with those of the other Asian states. An important 
part of the work of the United Nations is concerned with colonial 
questions and, whenever these arise, the Socialist states and the 
countries of Asia and Africa, supported by a growing number of 
merican states, form a strong force. 
The Western alliances today can count on a basic support of 
v votes, but splits occur even amongst these. When the General 
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Assembly refused ten years ago to accept the Anglo-Italian agree-) 2" 
ment on the future of Italy’s former colonies, this caused serious) 
political surprise. Today this kind of decision is no longer considered 
as an isolated event. The gradual shift in the alignment of forces} 3 
began to become apparent in previous years at successive sessions of) 2 
the General Assembly. In 1952 for instance, at the seventh session dif 
of the General Assembly, a resolution confirming the right of} @™ 
nations to full control over their natural resources received 36 votes,) {0° 
with 4 votes against and 20 abstentions. In the same year a resolution} '° 
supporting the principle of self-determination for all peoples in 
dependent and trusteeship territories was passed by 40 votes, with} P® 
14 votes against and 6 abstentions. by 
Two decisions taken at the 1959 session of the General Assembly Un 
are an interesting illustration of the present situation. The first 
concerns the election of Poland to the Security Council. Although thi 
this has already been the subject of many commentaries, it is worth- 
while considering it from the general point of view of the changes 
taking place within the United Nations. It is known that the Western ithe 
powers pressed the nomination of Turkey, thus continuing the 
practice of depriving Eastern Europe of her representation in the Ger 
Security Council. And yet, in spite of a mobilization of forces, 
Turkey found herself in a minority in all except a very few 
ballots. Her support varied from 34-42 votes. Poland, on the other be 
hand, gained as many as 48 votes in one of the first ballots, 46 in bos 
others and never fell as low as 34. acti 


. Poland received not only the support of the Socialist states, of} rais 
the vast majority of Asian and African nations and the neutralist} wor 
European states. There was also a division in the North Atlantic) imn 
Treaty Organization, in the Organization of American States, in the} secu 
British Commonwealth (Great Britain voting for Turkey was always} 1 
in a minority within the Commonwealth) and even in SEATO. Thusj situ: 
the solidarity of the Western alliances was split to a degree which} of v 
had no precedent. In the end a constructive solution was found,Jof s 
which included an essential guarantee against future dicriminatory 
practices. The very fact that Poland received such consistent support 
throughout 51 ballots is in itself significant. How different was the 
situation four years earlier, when Poland presented herself for the 
Security Council, the other candidate being the Philippines. In the 
first ballot Poland gained 34 votes, the Philippines 33; in the thir 
ballot, however, Poland’s support had dropped to 20 votes and tha 
of the Philippines increased to 38. 


The second illustration is provided by the resolution concernim 
France’s intended explosion of a nuclear device over the Saha 
desert. For the first time in the history of the United Nation 
a resolution which was opposed by three great Western powe 
gained a two thirds majority, i.e. a qualified majority required fa 
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any “important question” in the General Assembly. On this occasion 
too, there was a division within the ranks of Western alliances. 

There have been other occasions when votes were not cast in 
accordance with settled allegiances to alliances. As far as colonial 
and economic questions are concerned, dividing lines run quite 
differently. Many delegations are taking a more independent attitude 
and judging matters primarily on their merits. This realignment of 
forces within the United Nations is certainly not taking place in 
isolation, but represents a certain stage in the historical development 
at large. In 1959 such new trends expressed themselves very clearly, 
partly because of the emergence of a new force, hitherto overlooked 
by most people. This new force is the Continent of Africa, today 
represented in the United Nations by nine states (not including the 
Union of South Africa). In 1960 four more African states will be 
admitted: Cameroon, Togoland, Somaliland and Nigeria. Of the 
thirteen new states expected to join the United Nations during the 
next few years, the great majority will be from the African con- 
tinent. This is therefore a continent which is constantly growing in 
strength and importance and one whose representatives belong to the 
progressive group in the United Nations. The speech delivered in the 
General Assembly by M. Sekou Touré, President of Guinea, bears 
witness to that. The revolutionary forces of independence are gain- 
ing ground in Africa and the struggle for leadership has already 
begun there. The growing activity of the anti-colonial forces was 
bound to affect other African countries, whose delegations now 
actively support all anti-colonial resolutions, though they hardly 
raised their voice on these issues in the past. This new force in 
world affairs will influence decisions affecting not only Africa’s 
immediate neighbours, but also the wider issues of world peace and 
security. 

The new alignment of forces and the changes in the international 
situation resulted in a general change in the atmosphere and methods 
of work at the last session of the General Assembly. The majority 
of speeches no longer bore the stamp of the old uncompromising 


ryy attitudes. They showed, rather, that an attempt was being made to 

















reach an understanding and to overcome the differences dividing the 


“world. This was so, both in the general debate which opened the 
wasession and in the discussions on disarmament, on nuclear weapon 





tests and on atomic radiation. The new atmosphere also prevailed 
during the debates on economic, social and legal questions. Less and 
less emphasis was laid on factors dividing the Assembly and more 
and more on factors uniting it and helping to pave the way to general 
agreement. On the other hand, for the sake of historical truth, one 


«snould say that there was also no lack of volleys from the arsenal 


of the cold war. Unfortunately one must count on these being 
epeated in future on issues both great and small. They did not 
arouse any enthusiastic response, and failed to obtain the support of 
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the majority in the Assembly. The results of the various ballots con 
seem to indicate, rather, that delegates were reluctant to take obj; 
decisions on such occasions. yea 


A more important part than in the past began to be played by Her 
contacts outside the conference rooms. Day in, day out, delegates from maj 
many countries were contacting one another in private discussions. ° 
Views and impressions were exchanged and, what is more important, the 
mutually agreeable solutions were sought. It even became apparent — mes 
not for the first time — that where there was good will and under- equ 
standing, no difficulty was too great to be overcome. prat 

Representatives of the Soviet Union and the United States also tode 
began to meet informally and thanks to the resulting conversations can 
and contacts, suggestions and resolutions were submitted which were Soci 
later accepted unanimously. Thus, for instance, the disarmament is | 
resolution was born. Though it may be viewed as a purely pro- latic 
cedural motion, it is an unusual one. It is in fact one of substance. of fi 
It invoked most solemnly the original text of the Charter and the whit 
principles on which the United Nations were founded. It was the quel 
first time in the history of the United Nations that a resolution was cedu 
presented unanimously, by all members acting as its co-sponsors. ed o 
It was, in fact, a reaffirmation of the signatures affixed to the fore 
Charter itself. -It is no coincidence that the Soviet proposal concern- Disa 
ing complete and general disarmament was put into the forefront Co 
of the resolution. 7:5 


The resolutions setting up the Commission on the Peaceful Use_ 1 
of Outer Space and recommending continued research into exis 
radiation effects were also adopted unanimously, as were a numbei’2 co 
of others. These are undoubtedly signs of an improvement in an prob 
organization which was seldom able to register such results in Nati 
the past. — achie 

The United Nations was founded to further constructive co one 
operation. This must be based on the principle of unanimity 2d 
of great powers. That is why attempts at isolating the U.S.S.R. which 
represents a political system different from that of the Western 
Powers, were bound to produce negative results. How mistaken was 
the belief that it might be possible to set into motion the mechanism [| 
of the United Nations or to pass resolutions, without the unanimous begi) 
agreement of all the Great Powers. How vain was the hope that the i 
such resolutions would have any lasting effect. Life itself showed ques 
that they were divorced from reality. With 

They contradicted the concept of co-existence of different policil “@pit 
and economic systems. They also stood in opposition to the bast T 
ideas on which the United Nations was founded. There were som whic 
who applied a false interpretation to the concept of unanimity, whic! varic 
was viewed as a pure procedural notion and a mere device {or i 
registering votes and sometimes exerting pressure. In reality tha nu 
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ballots concept of unanimity is a principle, leading to negotiation, an 
to take obligation to seek ways and means of reaching agreement. For many 
years, however, the United Nations was not a centre for negotiation. 
ryed by Hence the many still-born resolutions backed by artificial 
es from majorities. 
ussions. The principle of unanimity, which was born towards the end of 
portant, the war has today grown in importance and has acquired a new 
arent — meaning. In a concrete historical situation, it not only reflects the 
| under- equality of states, but it also stands against any discriminatory 
practices by one of the dominating political systems in the world 
tes also|today against the other. It means that no important decision 
rsations can be taken without the agreement and support of the 
ch were Socialist states. This new equality of the political systems 
mament is probably the most important feature of international re- 
ly pro- lations today. In so far as it reflects the actual alignment 
bstance. of forces on a world scale it finds confirmation in another principle, 
and the which will have even more far-reaching effects. The logical conse- 
was the quence of equality is parity. This too might appear to be only a pro- 
tion was cedural device, but its adoption is essential if matters are to be treat- 
sponsors. ed on their merits. It is the outcome of a definite relationships of 
1 to the forces and has already been acepted by the composition of the 
concern- Disarmament Committee of Ten and the similar structure of the 
forefront Commission for the Peaceful Use of Outer Space: the proportion 
7:5:12 is based on it. 


eful Use The adoption of this new negotiating principle alongside the 
‘ch intoexisting principle of unanimity of the great powers represents 
. numbeia concrete step forward toward the solution of the major political 
nt in an problems of the world, both within the framework of the United 
esults in Nations and outside it. This is perhaps one of the most important 

achievements of the last year, as far as the international scene is 
ctive co- Concerned. These principles paved the way to concrete discussions 
nanimity 4nd negotiations. They should do so in the future. 


R. which . 

Western 

aken was 

echanism In short, for the United Nations the year 1959 marked the 

nanimous beginning of a new style of work and a more realistic approach to 

nope that the important problems facing it. It became clear that none of the 

f showedquestions on the agenda could be settled in a constructive way 
without serious and proper negotiations in which both Socialist and 

nt policsl“apitalist countries would participate on a basis of equality. 

the basi The United Nations is still far from regaining the important réle 

yere soméwhich is due to it. For, after all, its former unrealistic treatment of 

ity, Various issues resulted in these being dealt with outside its chambers 

levice Mor in bodies only remotely connected with it. There are still 


eality M/@ number of shortcomings which should now be re-examined. 
| 





} 
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Whether the United Nations will grow in importance and assume its 
rightful place in the ranks of leading international political in-| 
stitutions, will depend on how far it will succeed in adapting 
itself to the new situation, to the political, social and economic needs | 

of the world today. The proper function of the United Nations’ 

is to pave the way to constructive co-existence and co-operation. 'P / 
Its task is to give them a real and concrete meaning, to create a pro- | 
per and practical organizational framework. Only then will it be 
able to solve issues large and small which are placed before it in 
accordance with the spirit and letter of the Charter. 
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PASSPORT TO THE MODERN AGE 


by 
SZYMON JAKUBOWICZ 


The problem of technical progress is now of such 
fundamental importance, as to determine the destinies of 
the world. This is no exaggeration. It is only on the basis 
of steady and rapid technical progress that our country and 
people can shape their own future and participate actively 
in the changes taking place in the world. Neglect in this 
field would undoubtedly have regrettable consequences. 


WLADYSLAW GOMULKA, at the Fourth 
Plenary Session of the Polish United Work- 
ers’ Party Central Committee) 


F we were to describe the changes which have been taking place 
in Poland’s economy over the past two years we could use the 
brief, even though somewhat simplified phrase: intensification 
of production. By this we mean a method of economic management 
jin which the growth of production (primarily industrial production) 
is based on higher productivity. 

The first stage of intensive industrialization in this country — 
which lasted until about 1955 — resulted in an important growth 
of Poland’s industrial potential and in a tremendous increase of pro- 
duction. But this development was based on the employment of 








readily-available unskilled manpower drawn from peasants on 
a mass-scale; of the annual increase in production 50 per cent 
was due to the taking on of new workers and 50 per cent 
0 a growth of productivity. In the last two years this ratio 
has undergone a considerable change. In 1958 and 1959 some 
80-90 per cent of the growth of industrial production was the 
esult of increased productivity. Such a radical change was both 
hecessary and relatively easy to achieve. It was necessary because, 
BS a result of the wartime fall in the rate of natural increase, less 
manpower has been available for the last few years. And it was 
ramparatively easy, for it could be achieved by a simple transfer 
DE workers from overstaffed enterprises to such industries as coal- 
mining or building which suffered from a shortage of manpower. 
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In the future however it will no longer be easy to secure a con- 
siderable increase in production by means of increased productivity. 
First, there will be no important surpluses in industrial employment! 
and second, there will be a radical change in demographic conditions. 
By 1963 already there will be 60 per cent more young people 
reaching working age than now — and this upward trend will = 
continue. 

How then is this complicated problem to be solved? The method ‘ 
which has been adopted in Poland is intensification of production," : 
For two years now efforts have been made to achieve this goal. TH 
begin with, a plan for raising agricultural production was worked 
out; it was based on mechanization of work in the fields, drainage}! 
and irrigation, and an increase in the farm building programme. 
This whole plan began to be implemented in the last quarter) ™P% 
of 1959. 

In industry, it is almost two years since employment problems}. 
were first tackled. Effort was concentrated on the elimination of 
overstaffing and transfers of manpower surpluses. But these obvious} hi 
sources of the growth of productivity were gradually exhausted and 8 
it has become necessary to look for new ones which would yield it 
a better return: without neglecting other important factors, such _— 
as the improvement of worker qualifications and a_ better 
division of their time, the Government has been encouraging 
scientists, technologists, economists and workers to concentrate their 
efforts on the improvement of work organization in industrial enter 
prises and the steady development of technology. In January the, 
Central Committee of the Polish United Workers Party dissussed 
problems of technical progress at a plenary session specially con+,’ si 
vened for the purpose, and the question of productivity was also “e 
dealt with at a joint session of the Polish Academy of Sciences and, , st 
the National Association of Engineers and Technicians. steel 


The 













* 
* * 


In the present dissussion on methods of increasing productivity.” 









much attention is being devoted to the question of along what lines «es 
technical progress should develop. Many of those taking part in thi), 
discussion felt that productivity could best be increased by saving ~~ ° 
labour on the production of a given commodity. 
Others, like Professor Lange, stress the necessity for adapting 

technological improvement to the actual economic conditions ane = 
requirements of a given industry or area. In Silesia, for instanc%,, ae 
any development of production requiring an increase in employmel},,7, : 
involves additional investment expenditure on housing, school, wat 





hospitals, etc. It would therefore be economically advisable to ™} 


to secure a growth of production with the lowest possible increas} “© 
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in the labour force. Things look different, however, in those areas 
where there is a large reserve of potential labour already possessing 
flats and communal facilities etc, and where labour-absorbing 
Mall branches of industry can conveniently be placed. Here priority 
tons} should be given to technological improvements contributing to the 
. al saving of material, particularly raw material. 

This type of approach has the support of many of the economists 
taking part in the discussion, since it takes Poland’s foreign trade 
into account and leads the way to a more efficient exploitation of 
the existing industrial potential. 

ke It is well known that a large proportion of the raw material 
vorsetiprocessed in this country is imported. Some 40 per cent of all 
-©lindustrial workers are, directly or indirectly, engaged in processing 
seal imported raw materials. Consequently, the further improvement of 
the balance of trade and of payments depends largely on how 
efficiently the imported raw materials are used. That this efficiency 
is not very high is shown by the fact that the value of goods 
produced from one ton of steel in Poland is fifty per cent of that 
in highly developed European countries. What is necessary, there- 
fore, are improvements in technology and design which would make 
it possible to increase the value of production from the same amount 
"jot steel, and, consequently, from the same amount of imported iron 
e = ore. As has been pointed out already, improvements consisting of raw 
. material savings result in a better exploitation of the existing 
enters ential. This is particularly important in the engineering industry, 
os whose potential is now being exploited to a comparatively low 

Ty w#egree. This is proved by the working shift index which is between 
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* a 1.1 and 1.3 and should gradually be raised to 1.8. But because of 
wi “ico Shortage of rolled goods it is impossible to make better use of 





he possibilities of the engineering industry. Thus a growth of iron 
pnd steel output and, better still, a more efficient exploitation of 
steel would help to increase the output of this industry. 

The problem has one more important aspect. Attention has 
pady been drawn to Poland’s expected “demographic boom”. 
this will bring with it the need to provide jobs for hundreds of 
busands of young people approaching working age. The engineer- 
f industry — which now employs 700,000 workers — could provide 
bs for 350,000 more people, without much additional investment 
its potential were better utilized. 
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During the post-war years there has been an unusually rapid 
velopment of scientific research in Poland. A great effort was 
made to compensate for the backwardness of pre-war Poland as well 
for wartime losses, and to catch up with world standards in 
lence and technology. 
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At present there are 75 research institutions sponsored by the exte 
Polish Academy of Sciences, and an equal number of simila 
institutions run by various government departments. The numbey dire; 
of university chairs is about 2,400, including 750 at institutes a) ang 
technology. In 1958 all these institutions employed a total of 48,700) for ¢ 
research workers, most of whom were concerned with the technic a me 
or applied sciences having a bearing on technological development) thuc 
In some fields there have been important successes, but it soon) new 
became evident that technical and scientific research required bette profi 
planning and coordination if its results were to be usefully applied} pogy} 












and that research — both theoretical and applied — has failed 
keep pace with the requirements of many branches of industry. Thitfproje, 
is ascribed to the lack of sufficient co-operation between the researdillother 
institutions and industry on the one hand, and the variow 
institutions themselves on the other. 
In future, co-ordination of work going on in all types of researc 
institutions will be undertaken by the Polish Academy of Sciences 

































fold function of an association of scientists; a centre for ple 
and co-ordination; and an organization of research institutions. Im 
working out research plans it will co-operate with the stats 
authorities, particularly with the various government departments 
concerned with economic problems. 


x 
* * 





No mention has been made so far of the industrial enterprise ~ 
the place where technical progress acquires its solid shape. Th 
results of research can only be of use if they are applied in pr 
duction — either at once or in the near future. The problem thu 
arises, how can enterprises be run in such a way that new techno 
logical processes may be introduced smoothly and without serio 
difficulties. 

The significant technical development of Polish industry durit 
the past fifteen years has been achieved above all by the constructio 
of large new factories, with modern technical equipment. But whe 
measures have to be taken not by the central authorities, but } 
the individual enterprises themselves serious difficulties have ofte 
been experienced. These were due both to the system of plannil 
and management and to the fact that the system of economic il 
centives was not adapted to the requirements of technical progres 

The changes which have taken place in the past few years | 
the system of planning and management, as well as the considera 
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“extension of the financial autonomy of enterprises have brought 
i many favourable results and new efforts are still being made in this 


bee direction. Since January 1 a new system of bonuses for engineers 


Wand technicians has been in operation. Bonuses are no longer given 
for the implementation and overfulfillment of the production plan — 
a method which tended to result in the setting of lower targets, 
thus concealing the actual potentialities of the enterprise. Under the 
new system the bonus fund will be based on the increase in overall 
i profits. This favours those enterprises which achieve better economic 
ieGresults by applying new methods of production. 

The so-called Technical Progress Fund which was set up last 
wyear has also had a significant beneficial influence on technological 
development in industry. The Fund finances important research 
projects and experimental work within a given factory which would 


arci¥othe! wise have to draw on its own resources to finance such work. 
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Paes popu 
While in Poland in 1970 the number of children of 14 
and under will rise in comparison with 1950 by 3,650,000, 
the corresponding figure for the following countries of 
Europe: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, the G.F.R., 
Great Britain, Ireland, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland will decrease by some 
170,000. 
Czechx 
HE present world population, its rate of growth, and the inter? vax 


connections and conflicts between political and economit 
interests have made it no longer possible to study demographi 
processes in isolation; they must now be seen in a world setting. J Englar 
According to United Nations estimates, the world population if wa) 
2000 will be more than 6,000 million, a fact which is naturally 

causing considerable anxiety among statesmen, economists " 
France 





sociologists. 
This steady tendency towards population increase springs fro 

the benefits which the advance of human knowledge has spread, if 

varying degree, over nearly all the countries of the world. Every 

where there has been a fall in the mortality rate — sometimes velfitaly 

considerable — accompanied in the less developed countries }j 

a slightly decreasing tendency in the number of births. 

The picture in Poland only emerges in its full colours whe 
contrasted with other countries in Europe. The table opposite prPolang 
vides some interesting statistics. 

If we take this table as a basis for an analysis and comparis0 
of the demographic processes which have been taking place 
different European countries since the latter half of the last centulBpain 
‘we can reach the following conclusions: 

(1) There has been a steady fall in the death rate, while the decli 
in the birth rate shows an increasing degree of family planni 
in some groups of population; 

(2) The examples of France; whose population balance was a 

before 1939 but whose natural increase since the war has dé 
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considerable, and of Japan, where during a dozen or so years the 

natural increase index dropped from 34 to 18 seem to indicate 

that it is possible to influence population processes through 
appropriate policies. 

(3) In Austria and Italy, both Catholic countries, family planning 
is common, although planned parenthood organizations come 
up against officialdom. The same is true of Protestant Britain, 
though here, it must be stressed, the opposition to planned parent- 
hood is not official. 

In short, it is true to say that on the whole religious beliefs and 
the emotional prejudices of society have little influence on 
or population trends. 


Annual average of births, deaths, and increase 
of population per 1.000 inhabitants 
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After this introduction let us have a look at the demographic) the: 
processes which have taken place in Poland since the First Worli) o™ 
War. In 1919-1939 there was a gradual fall in the death rate ani) #1 
a relatively faster decrease in the birth rate. { 

How should we account for this? mor 

The difference in the rate of natural increase between town andj fam 
country, the steady declining tendency in the overall natural diff 
increase, the growing number of interrupted pregnancies, the) infl 
different size of families in different social strata — all this showy and 
that the limitation of families was planned. It is worth noting thaf 
the natural increase fell from 14.5 per thousand in 1934 to 119 half 
in 1938. cent 

Since most of the population was unfamiliar with birth control of b 
devices one of the most common methods was abortion, despite) 
the law, which imposed very severe penalities both on the person yeal 
performing the abortion and on the woman submitting to it. The jo: 
number of abortions was estimated to be as high as 30-40 per cenlf png 
of all births, of which there were about 900,000. Since these abortion ing 
were illegal, the had to be performed in secret, often by unqualifiei} p.., 





persons, in many cases with tragic results. the 
In these circumstances proposals were made during the thirties by : 
to change the law and legalize abortion. Simultaneously there way ~ » 


a campaign, initiated by the prominent writer and journalist Tadeusy «iq. 
Boy-Zelenski, to organize family planning clinics, which would giv pre 
sex instruction, especially in matters of birth control. Unfortunately 5, ; 
the bill for a new law, which had been certain of a majority i I 
the Codification Commission, was eventually shelved. was 

Nevertheless, Boy-Zeleriski’s campaign made progress ali] hos, 
a number of clinics were opened which were well attended not only =, 
in the big towns, but in the country as well. The war put an ei the 
to this campaign. on 7 

It should be noted that the Catholic clergy were opposed to t¥ () g 
growing popularity of birth control. At the same time they d@ 7 
nothing about the rising number of abortions, which frequentlf exis 


led to sterility or even death. enlig 

After the end of the war there was a great increase in the bittl} goo; 
rate, as is usual after wars. But in view of the millions lost in t I 
war, this was to be welcomed from the biological point of view ,.... 
even though it was very hard on the economy of the country. orga 


A change of attitude to this question has now become necessal} year 
not only because of the need to protect the family and its interes® 


but also those of the nation as a whole. ties 
The present situation can be summarized in three points: fallir 


(1) The recent tendency towards the limitation of families + 
been accompanied by a large and steadily growing number * 
abortions, which is differently estimated by different institutiom 
and put by some even at 500-700,000 yearly. A great number ® 
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these abortions are performed illegally and are followed by 
complications. Each year 80-100,000 women have had to be admitted 
to hospital following a private aborticn. 

(2) People living in towns, especially the big towns, and the 
more prosperous part of the rural population, as a rule manage their 
family planning satisfactorily. This, however, is a problem too 
difficult for most simple families to solve. They live far from the 
influence of the cities, they have the greatest number of children, 
and they have the highest infant mortality. 

(3) The mortality rate among the newly born and infants is only 
half the pre-war figure (14 per cent in 1939, as compared with 7 per 
cent in 1959), while the average life span is longer, and the number 
of births greater. 


At present, Poland’s population is growing at a rate of 500,000 
yearly. This figure can be seen in the proper light when one realises 
that while in Poland in 1970 the number of children of 14 and 
under will rise in comparison with 1950 by 3,650,000, the correspond- 
ing figure for the following countries of Europe: Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, the G.F.R., Great Britain, Ireland, Italy, Norway, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland will decrease 
by some 170,000. 

Thus both in the interests of the family and of the nation, con- 
sideration has been given to the proposals which for long had been 
pressed by social organizations (mainly women’s organizations) for 
an amendment of the law, which was outdated and never observed. 

In 1956 the Sejm passed a new law permitting abortion if this 
was in the social interest, and if the abortion was performed in 


4 hospital. 


At the same time the Minister of Health issued a decree obliging 
the appropriate health centres concerned to: (a) instruct the public 
on the harmfulness of abortion; (b) set up birth control clinics; 


"} (c) distribute contraceptives. 


These attempts to solve family problems — they had always 
existed, but were passed over in silence — were welcomed by the 
enlightened part of the population, which realized their immense 
social importance, but opposed by the Catholic Church. 

In Poland, as compared with other countries where the Church 
usually takes a passive attitude to this question, the Church has 
organized a whole campaign of special pilgrimages and vows. Last 


j4 Year was even ostatentatiously proclaimed as a “year of life”. 


titution 
ymber ¢ 


_ It should he emphasized that there were no campaigns of this 
kind in Poland before 1939, when the rate of natural increase was 
falling year by year, and hundreds of thousands of illegal abortions 
were performed. There are no such anti-birth control campaigns 
either in such Catholic countries as Italy, Austria, or Spain. And 
yet the Church decided to inaugurate an anti-birth control campaign 
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in Poland, a country with one of the highest natural increases in thef 
world — after the war. 


The attitude of the Church, which is opposed not only to abortion q 


but also to modern methods of contraception, does not reflect the 
mood in the country, since most people, no matter what their attitude 
to religion, have for long practised family planning. This does nol 
mean, however, that the clergy’s campaign has not met with any 
success. Their influence can be seen particularly in the most back 
ward rural areas, where the population has been discouraged from 
the use of contraceptives. But in spite of the clergy’s opposition t 


contraception, the number of abortions among these people is very 7 


high. 

In these circumstances a group of progressive doctors, writers, 
journalists and social workers in 1957 founded the Planned Parent-) 
hood Society, an extension of Boy-Zeleiiski’s organization in present} 
day conditions. . 


The Society aims at the propagation of sex instruction in all its) 
aspects, with special emphasis on birth control and the education 
of young people. 

Since its formation two years ago, the Society has set up branches 
in all the voivodship and district towns. It is worth noting here that! 
in the towns which have medical schools, all the professors of 
gynaecology are members of the Society. § 


As part of the same campaign, voivodship clinics have been set 
up, articles written in the press, and talks given over the radio. 
Three and a half million books, leaflets, tables and various visual! 
aids have been distributed, all but 500,000 of them being free. The) 
Society has also arranged several hundred lectures and talks and] 
these have attracted large audiences, 

‘There is also a section, which gives advice by correspondence. 
Up till now 22,000 letters have been dealt with, some of them from} 
the remotest parts of the country. 

In the present circumstances, when there is in Poland a public} 
health service with thousands of clinics, the conditions exist to 
provide birth control advice and help smoothly and effectively. 

As in other countries, the work of the institutions under the 
the health service and of organizations like the Planned Parenthood) 





Society is educational in character; it is aimed at freeing the family,| 


and women in particular, from the continual fear of an unwanted | 
pregnancy. 


As in other work of this kind results cannot be expected over-/ 


night. But the experiences of other countries leads us to hope that the 
Society will do something to hasten the process of family planning, 
natural in all the civilized countries of the world. In Poland, 4s 
the above data show, the adoption of a rational attitude to pop- 
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} in the ulation problems is one of the most urgent tasks, since on it 
depends to a great extent the success of the economic development 


bortiong of the country. 
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ttitude The present article is based on data from the following publications: 
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ARTHUR HEDLEY " 

att 

HE commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary os 

of Chopin’s birth has been celebrated in Poland this year on} jj; 

a really impressive scale, far surpassing anything previous] pre 
attempted in this field of cultural activity. I was in Warsaw elevel) jng 
years ago when the centenary of Chopin’s death in 1849 was made ta; 
the occasion for a revival of the international competition foF pas 
pianists, which had lapsed during the war years, and I was thet) tha 
surprised by what was achieved in a country only just beginning wa, 
to recover from the most frightful devastation. Those autumn week¥ my, 
of 1949 gave one a glimpse of what would be accomplished whet asc 
Poland was really on her feet again, and the events of this past asp 
month have fully realized the hopes that we entertained for th@ fo, 
future. nun 
mar 


The big musical event of 1960, the Chopin Competition, wai 
preceded by a Congress of Musicologists,.devoted mainly, but no be | 
exclusively, to a study of Chopin’s life and work in all their mos} 
varied aspects, and musical scholars from all parts of the world mad¢ y 
their way to Warsaw to take part in the numerous discussions} com 
During a whole week the sixth and eighth floors of the Palace 0 agai 
Culture and Science were a veritable beehive, buzzing with activity, an « 
learning, interest and indeed at times violent argument! of t 


It is important to realize that the lectures and discussions helf ;. al 
under the guidance of some of the best-known people in the fieli Mar 
of musicology — it is sufficient to mention Mme Zofia Lissa, Mmé 
Stefania Lobaczewska, Professor Jacques Chailley of the Sorbonm ag 
and Professor Igor Belza of Moscow — were by no means confine} |)... 
to a consideration of Chopin’s works in isolation. No: the whol ead 
raison d’étre of the Congress was the need to ‘situate’ Chopin’s musi 
with regard to the context of an unbroken European tradition a! 
development, to show in what soil his art had its roots, to exami 
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its importance in the general evolution of form and harmony, and to 
establish Chopin’s place as an innovator and herald of those new 
lines of thought which have led to modern music as we know it 
today. That this result was achieved thanks to the labours of the 
Congress will be amply proved when the Chopin Society begins the 
publication of the most important papers and lectures. It will 
obviously be impossible to publish every word that was spoken or 
read, but there can be no doubt that the major lectures — those given, 
for example in the plenary sessions — will provide material for the 
earnest study of musicologists throughout the world. They will also 
bring into view the work of a most promising group of younger 
Polish musicologists who impressed everyone at the Congress by 
their enthusiasm and the high quality of their studies. 


If the musicologists’ congress, by its very nature, could only 
attract the attention of a relatively small section of the Warsaw 
population, the Chopin Competition is a national event which 
excites the passionate interest of almost everyone in this intellectu- 
ally-active city. On this occasion a record number of candidates 
presented themselves, anxious to win a distinction that can lead to 
instantaneous fame, money and success. So great was the rush to 
take part, from all parts of the world, that a rigorous pre-selection, 
based on documentary evidence, had to be made. Even so, no less 
than eighty-four had to be heard in the first stage by a jury which 
was also of record size. Over thirty distinguished pianists and 
musicians, headed by that ever-young veteran, Artur Rubinstein, 
assembled in the Warsaw Philharmonic to pass judgment on the 
aspiring candidates. In the First Stage it was absolutely necessary 
for the jury to be severe and critical, otherwise an unmanageable 
number might have been passed to the Second Stage. Consequently 
many young heads had to be chopped off in the earliest days of the 
Competition — a sad task for jury-members whose nature it is to 
be kind and indulgent to the young hopefuls of the piano world! 


At this point I must say something about the very basis of this 
competition and answer the objections that are so often raised 
against it by those who love Chopin’s music and feel that it is almost 
an act of sacrilege to use it as the material of a public competition 
of this kind. It is true that Chopin is an intensely individual 
composer who speaks directly to the heart of his listeners — “One 
is alone with you in the middle of a crowd”, wrote his friend the 
Marquis de Custine. Nevertheless even in a competition a gifted 
young pianist can grip his audience and impart to a whole crowd 
the feeling of a wonderfully poetic atmosphere. I remember partic- 
ularly the sudden breath of poetry that seemed to envelope a packed 
audience as the young Italian, Pollini (winner of the first prize) 
played the slow movement of Chopin’s E minor Concerto: it was 
unforgettable. However, leaving such purely aesthetic considerations 
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on one side, it is the great merit of this Chopin Competition that 
it sets an immensely high standard of performance, and pre- 
serves this standard against the encroachments of the more bru- 
tal and percussive demands of modern composers for the piano, 
There is one simple fact that stands out above everything: to play 
Chopin perfectly you must play the piano perfectly, and to win the 
Chopin Competition you must have reached such a height of per- 
fection in the technique of pure piano-playing that you can do 
anything within the legitimate range of your instrument. It is this 
ideal which the Competition cultivates that forms the true justific- 
ation of its existence. The Competition does not aim at the popular- 
ization of Chopin’s music — that would be superfluous — or seek to 
carry out some kind of propaganda work. It is an artistic enterprise 
of the purest and most untainted kind, namely, to encourage the 


rising generation of pianists to realize the highest perfection that | 


they are capable of. 


In the course of the 1960 Competition a system of marking was 
adopted which ensured that no-one had any information regarding 
the relative position of the candidates as the work of selection 
proceeded. It was not until the very last moment, when prizes had 
been awarded on the basis of the figures presented by the Trustee, 
that any names were announced. The result was therefore produced 
by the judgment of over thirty jurors, uninfluenced by any external 
considerations, and in my opinion it was a true reflection of the 
relative merits of the candidates. Maurizio Pollini came first, 
honoured for his ideally pure and sensitive interpretations, carried 
out with a faultless technique and masterly style — a piano-genius 
at the age of eighteen! The Russian girl, Irina Zaritskaya was 
a close second. She played with a perfect control over every means 
of expression and a vitality of rhythm which also won for her the 
special prizes for the best Polonaise arid Mazurkas. The third prize 
went to the Persian pianist Tania Achot-Haroutounian and the 
fourth to Li Min Chan, a Chinese pianist who maintained the 
standards set by his fellow-countrymen in 1955. Indeed the can- 
didates from Eastern countries were here in such numbers and 


strength that is seems that the western musical world is facing a new} 


friendly invasion! These pianists from the East have everything - 
style, technique and an intense seriousness of purpose in their 
work. 


It was a disappointment for many of us that the Polish candidates 
met with no success. What happened? At this moment it is difficult 
to say. All we know is that we were presented with real, but un- 
disciplined talent, and too often everything was sacrificed to speed, 
particularly in the case of young Morski. In this competition mere 
speed makes no impression on the jury, whatever its effect may be 
on the public. 
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We look for beautiful and sensitive interpretation of Chopin. This 
the Poles have given us in the past and, we are confident, they will 
give it again in the future. 


The competition is over and those who have come from all the 
corners of the world are already saying goodbye. As they leave, the 
beautiful, new, reborn Warsaw sparkles in the spring sunshine, the 
spirit of the young Chopin of 1830 is in the air. Everyone will take 
way with him the happiest memories and a feeling of real gratitude 
or wonderful hospitality and the chance to hear Chopin’s music in 
the incomparable setting of his own city. 














THE DIARY 
OF DAWID RUBINOWICZ* 


This diary was found in a dustbin. 

The author’s origins: son of a poor Jewish tradesman 
from the village of Krajno, near the town of Bodzentyn 
in Kielce Voivodship. 

Exact date and place of author’s birth: July 27th, 
1927, Kielce. 

Exact date and place of author’s death: uncertain 
Time covered by the diary: March 1940 — June 1942. 


VERYTHING that Dawid Rubinowicz left behind him w 

written within the span of these two years; just five cheq 

much-blotted exercise books filled in a painstaking childis 
hand, which became gradually more formed as the months pased. 


The Rubinowicz family lived in Krajno, a village on the row 
from Kielce to Bodzentyn. I think they must have had eithe 


a small dairy there, or something like a milk collecting point. | 
the spring of 1942 the Germans deported the Jews from the village 
around Bodzentyn and forced them to move in with other unhapt 
wearers of the Star of David in Bodzentyn itself. Dawid and hi 
family lived with relations at No. 13 Kielecka Street. A large numbé 
of Jews had also been deported to Bodzentyn from Plock. Thus th 
poverty-stricken little country-town — hardly more than a village 
was their foretaste of hell. People were starving here in conditic 
of terrible over-crowding, degradation and paralysing fear. Any¢ 
who ventured outside the little town, to look for food, was in fa 
venturing outside life itself, to be shot down by the Ge 


* The discovery of David Rubinowicz’s diary has aroused great interest 
over Poland. As this number of Polish Perspectives is being prepared, ne 
details about the young author and the circumstances under which he wrt 
down his impressions are constantly being discovered with the help of ! 
Polish press and radio, which have given the diary wide publicity. | 
print below the end part of the diary, covering the period Ist May 
ist June 1942. The full diary will be published in English by MacGibbt 
& Kee, London. 
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géndarmes. Time and time again round-ups were organized and 
those who were caught were sent to forced-labour camps at Skar- 
zysko and Starachowice. 

This was Dawid’s life too, until one afternoon in 1942 when 
a trumpet sounded in the market-place of Bodzentyn and all Jews 
were ordered to get ready to leave. They were herded to the rail- 
way station of Suchedniéw, loaded onto wagons and taken by an 
unknown road to a known death. In the Rubinowicz family’s rooms 
a neighbour found the exercise-books in which Dawid had kept his 
diary. He gave them later to someone else, who stored them in the 
attic. Many years after, when the house was being cleaned, the diary 
was thrown into a waste-bin. There it was later found by Mrs Helena 
Wolczyk. 

Such is the strange story of this unique document. Dawid Rubi- 
nowicz had none of Anne Frank’s undoubted literary ambitions. 
He noted down the daily happenings of his life with the con- 
scientiousness of a diligent pupil and with the quiet courage of an 
adult. In general his narrative is dispassionate, laconic, almost philo- 
sophical at times. 

We do not know what Dawid looked like. 

No doubt we shall never know haw he died. And yet this boy, 
son of poor Jewish villagers, who was robbed of his childhood and 
tried beyond human strength, conquered death itself with those 





‘ai ‘is few peges covered in his childish, uneven handwriting. 
ed. Maria Jarochowska 
le Tol 


Ist May 


When I was in Krajno I got a few bunches of chives. Today I had 
time, so I planted them in pots. But I hadn’t even finished planting 
them, when father told me to get the corn milled and leave everything 
7 outside, my brother would clear up. When I had finished the corn I went 
indoors. When father came home he began to get very excited because 
I had left the wood lying about in the shed and started to beat me. 
When I explained that I hadn’t had time to stack the wood, he beat me 
", even harder. I was already very upset for being beaten for nothing. In 
the end, when he’d hit me several times with his buckle, I really started 
crying, not so much from pain as from anger. It even left some fine 
bruises which really hurt. And after all that he ordered me to get on 
with the corn again. How could I, when I could hardly move my hand. 
If it weren’t for the war I wouldn’t be at home at all, I'd have been 
apprenticed somewhere long ago and now I have to go through all this 
misery. Father doesn’t care for me in the least, although he doesn’t 
degrudge me anything. But he does only what he thinks is his duty, no 
nore. They didn’t stop talking all day long ahout me and what I’d done. 
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2nd May  Pwell as 
e had 

All my uncle’s family came over this evening and everyone talkelthe Jew 
about yesterday’s little performance. Father always gets angry wilifan’t liv 
mother because she tries to interfere when he beats me. There was evellwork — 
a serious quarrel. I don’t think that husband and wife should alway heen int 


be disagreeing like my parents do, but that’s not new either. e stre 
brother 

3rd May also bee 
ps fast : 

Uncle came over from Bieliny and brought a few kilogrammes of ryeltaken ji 
The Chairman from Bieliny also came and gave father a pass for thredhre alsc 
days, beginning tomorrow. p little 
hought 

5th May y bro 
ug, anc 





People are saying that there’s going to be a round-up of Jews duringMother 
the night. Father hasn’t been home since yesterday and may come bacieor Fatt 
today, just in time for the round-up. We wrote him a card telling hingMy bro’ 
not to come today and gave it to a boy from Krajno who happened to egTY W 


here. sobbex 
ou!” T 
ntil he 
6th May bnd sob 


A terrible day. Around 3 o’clock I was woken by some knocking. This} had v 
was the Police rounding up people. I wasn’t afraid — father and onef’"° kr 
counsin are in Krajno and know what’s going on, and the rest of th njust. 
cousins have gone into hiding. After a few minutes or so, I heard themp® “Y" 
knocking on our door; uncle let them in at once. There was a Polish#®@S TU 
policeman and a Jewish one. They began to search, one noticed mej’® held 
and told me to get dressed and the other asked how old I was. I saiif°W™ 4 
14 so he left me alone. They looked around for a bit but didn’t findy’ “5 § 
anyone, so they only took two men from Plock. Although I wasn’t afraid, bout w 
I was trembling all over as if I had a fever. When they left I fell asleepf "ough 
right away. In the morning one of my cousins woke me because fatherf'@#0" 
had arrived with a wagon-load of goods. I got dressed quickly and went out; ith A 
father wasn’t there because he had run away to avoid being picked up. The had bi 
stuff had all been unloaded, when suddenly I look up and see a policemanp<Veral 
turning into our yard. I ran away at once, but heard the policeman shout?’ We 
‘Where are the potatoes, give back the rest!’ and something else, bulf’*® inc 
I couldn’t understand what it was. Then I thought to myself, this is thef help 
end for us! When he had loaded everything he drove to the police statio—’™ ™ 
Father isn’t here, so what shall we do now? Mother and aunty went wf'* poli 
the police station together. I was very upset. They’ve taken away alp***" © 
we had and now we have to go begging for a crust of bread. Ancid[’© WOU 
came over at once and said that father and my cousin had also bee! s 
caught. Now a last I burst into tears. They had taken away father a)” bed | 
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, Bvell as everything we owned and only now did I begin to miss him. 
We had already forgotten all about the supplies, only mother went to 
tithe Jewish Council to ask them to let father go. After all, he’s ill and 
witian’t live without medicine and now to have to go to some camp and 
iS €vellvork — that’s terrible! They said they would let him go as soon as he’s 
alwayibeen interrogated; we hoped they really would. I didn’t go out into 
he street, because they might have picked me up as well, only my 
brother and Anciel came back and told us that his brother-in-law had 

also been taken. There was a terrible panic, everyone went into hiding 

ns fast as possible and the relatives and wives of those who have been 

of ryeaken just cry and cry. But we aren’t crying. Policemen from Bieliny 
r threfre also taking part in the round-up. When things quietened down 
b little two lorries drove up, one with a trailer. When I saw them, and 
hought Father would be sent away, I began to cry terribly. Father told 

ny brother to bring him something to eat and some linen and a little 

ug, and I started to cry again when I saw my brother take the things. 
during@Mother spent all the time at the Council trying to get something done 
e backwor Father, but they just went on repeating that he would be released. 
g himgMy brother came to fetch a warm cap, but didn’t get back in time. The 
1 to beorry was already at the second market-place. When they were near 
sobbed out loud, and called: “Father, where are you? I want to see 
you!” Then I saw him sitting in the last lorry and crying. I watched 
ntil he disappeared round the corner and then really started to cry 
and sob. I thought how much I loved him, and he me, and that what 
s. had written on lst May about him not loving me was just all lies. 
id onVho knows whether I won’t have to do penance for having been so 
of thepnjust. If only God lets him come back, I'll be quite different. I went 
npn crying for a long time and when I recalled Father’s face, with the 
isheears running down it, I sobbed even more. They’ve taken away what 

sd mepve held dearest in the world, and on top of that he’s ill to... We calmed 
saidpown a little in the end and Mother went to the police station because 
inde’ Was already close on two-o-clock. I was sitting at home and thinking 
sigpoout what fate held in store for father and what we had already gone 
ssorough when my sister came and said: “Find someone to go the police 
ation with you because they’ve given it all back. I run there 
with Anciel and met mother on the way. Anciel took what she 
head brought and I went back with her. We had to make 
geeveral trips before we managed to carry everything back home. 
4p’ Were overjoyed, but it was all on the surface — in our hearts there 
y(#"88 indescribable sorrow. Mother asked several people at the Council 
0 help us collect our goods, but no one would. With God’s help, how- 
er, we managed without them. When we were coming away from 
ent tee Police station a German gendarme came up and asked if we had 
ay alp*€n everything. That’s a very decent German, and if it wasn’t for him, 
Ancidf’© Wouldn’t have got anything back at all. Mother is as exhausted after 
beenfoday’s events as if they had lasted for four weeks. I had already gone 
1er af? bed when I started to think of Father. Here I am, lying in a comfort- 


hee. 
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able bed and Father is probably in some barrack, perhaps without » 10th 

much as a heap of straw. My heart felt fit to burst and I started cryj 

again and fell asleeep crying. The 
I couldn’t forget what happened yesterday, because how could I forge require 

it. Mother keeps on going to the Council to ask them to do something) agai 

One of them told Mother that they’re going to Skarzysko on the 124 

to fetch the sick and that father will also come back then. What's thy 

good of their promises — God grant father will come back before the 

go to Skarzysko. We’ve all been driven out of our minds and there isn) 

a single second when I don’t think about father. 


8th May 


They’re saying there'll be another round-up today, because they nee 
another 120 people. All the men have gone into hiding and the stre 
is very quiet. I was standing on the stairs, when I saw three lorrig! 
driving up and immediately recognised that they were the same ong 
as on Wednesday. Panic immediately broke out, everyone fled to th 


know what to do, but soon I realised that I must hide somewhere, ; 
I went to a Polish neighbour’s place and stayed there. Whenever I hez 
the slightest noise I was in terror, thinking they might be entering th 
house. The woman in the flat said that the police were going towar 
the wood, and just as she was saying this, we could hear a few sho 
and I thought to myself, someone’s had it. I hadn’t been there long whe 
the lorries suddenly drove away; only two were full, the third w 
empty. I went home at once. No one had so much as looked in, so the mo 
could have stayed there just as well. I didn’t stir outside all day, bmwhere. 
in the evening I went to Prayers, because after all it was Friday nigh 


been like, whether happy or sad, at least I had been together wil 
father, and now... When we came back from Prayers I felt terribly » 

and why shouldn’t I be: supper has been got together somehow, 

table’s laid, it’s Sabbath, but when I look at father’s place and he ist the wo: 
sitting in it, my heart is torn by sorrow. home, | 


9th May 


been gi 
Mother went to phone a friend in Skarzysko. She had to wait sevel§ney+ s 


money ... we'll have to sell some of our clothes. Nothing matters as 
as father gets back safely. 
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“} 10th May 


The Jewish police received an order that another fifty persons were _ 


| forgdirequired. As soon as they got this order they started to pick people up 
ething§ again. I didn’t go anywhere but stayed at home and thank God they 
1e 12iBdidn’t come to our place. As I was standing on the stairs some man came 
at’s thjup and asked, if Rubinowicz lived here. I said ‘yes’. So he left his 
re the—bicycle and came indoors with me. He took out a letter from father and 
re isnjgave it to mother. I asked him where he was from and he said he was 
the camp overseer at Skarzysko. He hadn’t only brought a letter for 
us, but over a dozen for other families. All at once the place was full 
of people, all wanting to hear the news. He didn’t stay with us for long, 
but went off to deliver the other letters. Father’s letter wasn’t long, but 
ey newgthe few words in it were enough for us. He wrote in a hurry to say he 


sawas in good health, that the work wasn’t too hard and he could bear 
imit, only that he thought a great deal about us. He said he was worried 
ne on@about me, in case they picked me up as well, and told me to find a good 
ja hiding-place. He told us to send him something to drink, some noodles, 
afew sheets of writing paper and half a kilo of bread; money he wanted 
idnato be sent by post. He obviously hadn’t received the parcel from the 
German, because he didn’t mention it in the letter. He asked us to sell 
msomething and save him from that place. Father knows how things are 
hawith us, because he immediately says we should sell something. Mother 
made up a small parcel and gave it to the man from Skarzysko. In the 
jeevening a woman acquaintance of Aunty’s from Suchedniéw came to 
mtell us specially that she could save one person for 500 zlotys. If there 
were more, it would cost more money. Mother won’t be able to get 
¢ money together today, but tomorrow she’ll try to borrow it some- 























y nigh 

r it hajlith May 

er wil 

‘ibly Mother has some material for a coat, so she went out to try and sell 

ow, tor pawn it. Then she borrowed some money as well and gave it all to 

he istgthe woman. She also took money from several other people and went 
home. I was keeping an impatient look-out for the post, because father 
ad written that he had already sent two cards. After about an hour 
a card was delivered. Father writes that he’s well and that they’d been 
taken to Skarzysko on the same day that they were picked up. They’d 
been given a good cabbage-soup for supper, a bed and lodgings. On the 

t sevl@next day they went out to work — he doesn’t say what kind — and had 

back #to work for 12 hours, from 6 to 6. Afterwards they went to the bath- 

uld house. He also asks whether we managed to bring back any of the 

' @ SWibeets and whether we have something to turn and something to turn 

. iq it with — this means whether the mill hadn’t been damaged when the 

S ‘ 





latoes and beets were taken away. He writes he’s very unhappy to 
be there and worried because he doesn’t know what we'll live on. He 
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wants us to send him some zlotys for bread, old slippers, some caky 
cream and a few saccharine tablets. He writes: “My darling childre, 





obey your mother”. This last sentence upset me most; God grant tha 


he comes back at once... In the Council a notice has been put up, telling 
people who want to send parcels to start packing them, because th 
Jewish Council was going to Skarzysko on the following day. Althoug 
we'd already sent money, mother took along another parcel and 20 zloty, 
The Jewish police are rounding people up again today. I spent almos 


the whole day with a Polish boy at his place, because I was afraid 


stay at home. 


12th May 


During the night the Jewish police came to our yard to search fo 


my cousins, but they weren’t there. After breakfast mother went ti 


the Council to take the package and the 20 zlotys for father. When she 
came back she was crying. Whatever it was like before, she isn’t happy 
now, but goes around in tears all day. About myself I won’t even bothe 
to say anything. Mother talked with several people in the Council whom 
she knew, and they told her not to worry at all, because as soon # 
anybody came back, father would be sure to come too. In the afternoa 
I heard that some lorry was coming and my heart began to beat faster 
because they said that 25 people were supposed to have been broughi 
back, but father wasn’t amongst them. I was very upset to see othe 
coming back and not father. When the lorry drew up they didn’t lé 
any sick people off until they had got healthy ones to replace them. On 
of the men from Plock living in our building also came back. I asket 
him what the work was like, whether he’d seen father and abou 
everything else. He told me that he had seen father and for the tims 
being he wasn’t going hungry. Work is hard, they’re cutting down tree 
and digging up the roots. They get quarter of a pound of bread a daj 
black coffee and a lot of soup. One needn’t be hungry on such a die 
Everyone has a bed and father is together with my cousin. He showe 
me some marks on his face, where he’d been hit with a whip; they” 
watched over at work. When he was telling me all this I burst into tea 
to think what a terrible fate was waiting for my father; perhaps Ga 
was punishing him for something. 


13th May 


Early in the morning mother went to find out if the parcel had bes 
handed over. There was no letter from father, but in the Council the 
said that everything had been handed over. We wondered a lot, wi 
father hadn’t even sent a card, but as he hadn’t sent one, there W 
no point in worrying, since we didn’t know anything. 
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cake} ith May 
ildren| , 
t tha! When mother was walking along the street today, someone from the 


sling Council called her in and gave her a package from father, which they 

se tha had forgotten to give her the day before. Father had sent back some 
hougil dirty linen and so had the cousins. There were three letters in the 
zloty package as well. Father wrote to say he was very upset not to have 
almowt a letter from us, and what were we sending him. Apparently they haven’t 
‘aid @ delivered our letter to him. He writes to say I should hide, because the 
raids are going to continue, and that I should dress up as a girl. He asks 
us to send him a few zlotys, although he doesn’t know where we'll get 
hold of them, or where we'll get hold of money for our own expenses. 
He says over and over that we should sell something and save him, 
if we possibly can. The letter was so sad that I cried for a long time. 
ga When I had calmed down a little I started to read the letters from 
my cousins. They wrote the same as father and asked us to save them. 
While I was reading the letters I thought to myself: here we are free 
(although this isn’t a freedom I would wish a dog, but even so we're 
ws better of than father there) and perhaps father is longing for a crust 
of bread. Oh, it’s all so terrible... 


14th May 


Today a notice was put up saying that a horse and cart was going to 
 Skarzysko and would take parcels. Mother immediately packed up 
"a knife for father. In the evening a young woman came and told us 
that the German Gendarmerie was expected the next day, at four 
| o'clock in the morning, but nobody knows why. As we had no idea what 
“| was going to happen, we were terribly afraid. 





a dayg 45th May 
a diet 
showe Today at 4 o’clock in the morning some lorries drove up and we 


they began to think we would all be deported. That scare gave me a terrible 
to teat pain and I had to go outside. I had hardly got the door half open when 
4 saw a German standing on the other side of the road, looking straight 
at me. So I didn’t go out and left the door open — I was terribly 
frightened and scared he might come in. But he didn’t stand there long 
and went away almost immediately. Everyone was indoors, but no one 
had gone out into the street, we were all much too frightened. Standing 
by the window I saw a cart with some Germans and some handcuffed 
civilians; one cart drove up, then a second, a third and a fourth. On 
a every cart there were as many Germans as civilians. The Germans were 
g2tmed to the teeth, wearing helmets and carrying hand-grenades and 
machine-guns. We calmed down a little when we saw they were going 
to leave us alone. In the room I could hear that the Jewish police 
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were at uncle’s place and later my sister eame and said they had come 


for the cupboard, because uncle hadn’t paid his tax to the Council W 


The police hadn’t lost any time in coming with a cart and started to 


fetch the cupboard away. Everyone tried to stop them, but it didn’t do re 


any good, they carried it away all the same. When they had loaded it 
onto the cart, uncle became very excited and stopped the cart; a police. 
man came up and pushed him away, so uncle hit him and they started 
to fight. Everyone ran up and tried to separate them and a terrible row 


began; so when the gendarmes saw this they came over at once and/ 


started to shoot from a distance, and I was watching all this going on. 
I was beginning to think that someone was sure to be hit. Bullets were 
flying overhead and one flew into uncle’s flat through the open window. 
One German rushed up to our house and pushed the door open so hard 


that a window-pane fell out. He asked where uncle was and immediately 


went out again to look for him, but didn’t find him. After half an 
hour or so the Polish police came and they had to pay a fine of 100 zlotys. 


During the firing a terrible panic broke out, everyone thought the end? 
of the world had come. In the afternoon the Germans drove off, one! 
lorry in front, Poles in handcuffs on another in the middle and a third) 


lorry with Germans in the rear; that’s how they carried them off. 


16th May 


The cart with parcels for Skarzysko only left today. Mother addel™ 


another piece of bread to our package. One of my counsins telephoned 


to Suchedniéw and they told her that everything had been arranged and 


they would be arriving any day now. 


17th May 


My cousin collected a parcel with dirty linen which had come from 
her husband in Skarzysko. She also received a card. Her husband writes 


to say that a lorry is supposed to come with the sick people, so perhaps— 
they’ll be going home as well. Afterwards the carter came who had beet 
in Skarzysko the previous day, and said he had seen father. Father tolif 


him he had received all the parcels we had sent him. He had been wp 


before a doctor four times already and was still supposed to be see’ 


by a German doctor, and didn’t know what was going to happen. In 


the afternoon the man came who had been the previous week, anf 


brought letters again; there was one for us as well. After reading the 
letter we were terribly upset. Father wrote to say that we should try 


our best in the Council and if this was no good, we should go to thalf 


woman in Suchedniéw and ask her to do something. The doctor had see! 
him and didn’t want to release him. It was very wrong of him to wrilt 


such a letter, better not to write everything so openly. We don’t know? 


what to do next: father says we should go to that woman in Suchedniéy, 
to whom we've already given money. We don’t know where to stat! 





didn’t 
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¢ what to think. After receiving the letter mother went around quite 
wild-eyed; she’s been to the Council again several times and they told 
her not to worry, everything will be alright; as soon as the sick people 

sent home father will also be among them. But they’re just trying 
1 console us, and what’s the good of that to us — father’s still in the 
ramp. When he’s at home, then I’ll start to believe in their consolations. 


5st! May 


Mother telephoned today to that woman in Suchedniédw, who told 
her that my cousin had written from the camp to say she shouldn't 
Bother about father, because the Council in Bodzentyn was already 
rying to do something for him. Mother told her to do something for 
father as well and pay no attention to what anybody said. Today a notice 
has been put up in the Council saying that the cart was going to Skarzysko 
morrow, so people would be able to send parcels. We didn’t send 


p parcel, only 50 zlotys. 
9th May 
Six Germans arrived today. There was supposed to be a requisitioning 
bf horses from five communes. There were so many horses, one could 


hardly get past. The cart with parcels for Skarzysko left after it was 
all over. 


May 


Today we got a letter from father, it was four pages long and a bit 
more. He describes everything in detail and writes he’s already been up 
before the doctor seven times, but he doesn’t want to release him. 
bb sick people are supposed to be brought back tomorrow and perhaps 
hell come with them. Father asks that in case he doesn’t come, we 
hould send him bread, potatoes and anything else we can. We waited 
mpatiently for the next day to come. During the night a farmer had 

cow stolen. The police were notified and immediately started an 
avestigation. The trail led to a certain Jew and they found the head 
of the cow and forty kilogrammes of meat in his house, so they arrested 
him at once. Everyone is very angry with the Jews, to think that a Jew 

jphould dare to steal a cow! It isn’t enough that we should be oppressed 
om all sides, now there’s that into the bargain. 


aielst May 


At half past eight a lorry drove up with some Jews and when 
saw it, my heart started to beat very loud, because perhaps father 
: with them. When they came nearer I began to look for father, 
sult didn’t see him. I ran after the lorry, it stopped near the Council 
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and everyone began to jump out, but there was no sign of fathe 
I cried when I saw how many people had been sent back, and nj 
father. Some of the people were quite healthy but had been sent bai 
all the same. I was very upset by this. Father had sent several cay 

by various acquaintances, asking us to send him some potatoes, bre 
noodles and millet groats. We immediately prepared a parcel and ga 
it to the driver. We had quite forgotten that Pentecost started tod; 
we hadn’t even prepared anything, because we had been so taken 


with this one thing. There hasn’t been a single festival at which fathejev 


was not present, and today he’s not only absent, but in a camp as we 


22nd May 


While I was at Prayers I started to yearn for father. I saw t 
other boys standing by their fathers, and if they didn’t know somethi 
during the prayers, then their fathers would show them, but who 
going to show me... Oh, Lord God, give me good thoughts and he 
me to walk along the right path... I had never felt so bad befor 
as I did today at Prayers. God grant that father will soon re 
home well and healthy. We telephoned to Suchedniéw and the wo 
said nothing had been arranged yet. 


23rd May 


Today those Jews who'd been arrested because of the cow hav 
been taken to prison, and one innocent man has been let out. 


25th May 


Uncle came very early from Bieliny and told us that he had pai 
a fine of 20 zlotys; in these critical times. he won’t even manage to eat 
such a sum. They had to pay the fine (there were several of themg 
because one Jew didn’t have a pass; he was fortunate not to have bee 
taken away immediately. Uncle didn’t stay long but went straight hom, 
Today a notice has been put up, saying that the Council was sendil 
someone to Skarzysko tomorrow. We are not sending a separate parce 
but just money, perhaps he can get some bread from the Council. W 
are just sending a small package and putting it into the parcel for m 
cousin. 


27th May 


My brother brought a parcel and a letter for us from the Co 
Father sent back his pullover, scarf, warm underwear and also the cle 
coloured shirt we had sent him, and asked us to let him have some whl 
shirts. Father asks in his letter why we don’t write to him more ofte? 
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because he is so happy when he receives a letter from home, and reads 
t several times a day. Tomorrow he is to go before a Commission, 
because he can’t work. Father writes that everything is Abraham’s 
fault. He also told us to send him food and not money, because everything 
here is very dear. He wants to know about everything, whether we have 
ny wood, whether we still have some potatoes and if — God forbid — 

are not going hungry. He asks where we got hold of the money for 
yerything, because if he knew we had enough for our needs he would 
sl easier, but as it is, he spends whole nights thinking only of this 
nd can’t go to sleep. He tells us to send the release money directly 
o him because he’ll manage something more quickly than we can, and 
he has money next week, then he might come back with the second 


ywgot, Father writes that he sends us letters every day and we don’t answer. 


There he is, writing all the time, and we haven’t received a single letter 
by post; today we'll surely get one. I sat down and wrote a letter to him 
immediately and posted it at once, because the post had just arrived. 
The postman gave us a letter from father and also two cards. In these 
nd in the letter he writes the same as in this morning’s letter, only now 
he asks us if we are better off without his irritability than with it. 
Mother at once telephoned to Suchedniédw to ask the woman to send 
ather the money and we immediately sent him 100 zlotys as well. We 
ent him the money because there’s nothing we can do for him here, 
perhaps he’ll manage to get something done there. 


+)! May 


Today there were bandits in Wzdole. When the police came they didn't 
in away, but started to shoot and the police had to take cover, while 
hey made off to the wood. The police telephoned to Kielce for the 
man Gendarmerie and after some hours two cars arrived. They 
ked around Wzdole but didn’t catch anyone. Today a card came from 
ather and from my uncle in Kielce. Father doesn’t write anything new, 
nly that he hopes he’ll soon be able to come home. Uncle didn’t write 


anything interesting either. 


When the gendarmes from Kielce had gone away, 8 from Bieliny 
yed behind. One of them was standing near a building when he saw 
Jewish woman running away. He called out at once telling her to 
alt, but she didn’t listen and went on running, so when she wouldn't 
~» he started to shoot and killed her with his first bullet. Then he 
lered her to be buried in the same place where they put all the people 
)have been shot. What a terrible end for her, to be shot for no reason 
all! When she was lying in the road, he wouldn’t even let her children 
)near her — and she has six of them — and when some of them started 
ery he beat them. 
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bad h 
3ist May at the 


Today a notice was put up saying there would be a change-over Mec. 
workers at Skarzysko and that 60 people should report to the Coun wante 
on 4th June; they’ll know, because they'll be given cards. Perhapy ij allow 
that case God will allow father to come back. Those 60 people are ol} Jewish 
going for seven days. cemete 


ist June 


A day of happiness. We expected a letter from father, but didn't 
one, there was just a card from my cousin with regards from father a 
nothing else. We packed up a big parcel for father, because the Counj 
is sending someone to Skarzysko tomorrow. We put in a thin jack 
underwear, slippers, some potatoes, bread and a few other small thing’ 
I waited impatiently for June 3rd, when there might come a letter fn 
father. Perhaps he has some chance of coming home now. In the eveniy 
I went to a neighbour’s to make some sandals for sister. While I wi 
working on them I heard a lorry outside and singing, and immediate 
thought to myself, that must be the Jews coming from Skarzysko. I m 
out to see and it really was them! We could see them waving their han 
and caps from afar and I noticed that father was also waving. | thre 
everything down, ran after the lorry until it stopped. I took father 
bundle from him and he got out. Mother took the bundle from me a 
I went to the police station to bring back the parcel. I went home ail! 
felt so overjoyed I could hardly welcome father properly. No one co! 
possibly imagine our joy, only someone who has gone through the sa” 
experiences could have any idea what it was like. No one at all hs 
expected them back today. Everything was like a film, we lived throu! 
so much in less than a second. Our place immediately filled up wi 
people, everyone wanted to share in the good news. Father came bal 
with a wound in his hand, that was why they had let him go... 
first I was afraid because I thought that the wound was serious. It 
very difficult for me to write down all the things which father told 
I will begin at the beginning: the first week was worst, after that ! 
got used to things, the work wasn’t so terrible, only discipline W 
terrible, if someone didn’t sing or march properly, he was beaten. Ti! 
were woken at 4 in the morning and stopped work at 5 in the afterno’ 
During those 13 hours they were not allowed to sit down for eW 
a moment, and anyone who tried to sit down got a terrible beatif 
Father went on telling us things for hours on end, we sat up wl 
2 o’clock in the morning — it’s quite impossible to describe everythij 
Father doesn’t look too bad, he had as much to eat as he ne 
Because of all this happiness I forgot to write about the most impo 
thing and also the most terrible. This morning two Jewish women 
mother and daughter — left their house to go over to the village. 
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‘| bad luck would have it, some Germans from Budka were passing 
at the same time in a lorry to fetch potatoes from Bodzentyn and saw 
those two Jewish women. When they saw the Germans they started 

©-OVe to run away, but the Germans run after them and caught them. They 

> Coun} wanted to shoot them at once, in the village, but the bailiff wouldn’t 

rhaps it allow it, so they took them away and shot them by the wood. The 

are ml} Jewish police went out at once to bring their bodies to be buried in the 
cemetery. When the cart arrived it was all covered in blood. 


Translated by Hilda Andrews 
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WOJCIECH SWIETOSLAWSKI 


F all those working at the Institute of Physical Chemistry of the | 


Polish Academy of Sciences the most youthful is its director — 
80-year-old Professor Wojciech Swietostawski. None of his colleagues or 
students can match his verve, energy or memory. 


Dr. Swietostawski is an ardent research-worker and can look back on 
over fifty years of life devoted to chemistry. He loves his work and brings 
to it the enthusiasm of a young man, pursuing it from early morning, with 
only a short break, right up to the evening. There is in him some germ af 
enthusiasm, which has always infected every team he has led. His 
memory is something that any young man might envy; he never takes 
any notes and yet remembers everything he has ever heard or read. Not 
that he ever gets swamped by details; his critical mind and his scientific 
intuition enable him to distinguish the essential from a multitude of facts. 


Wojciech Swietoslawski was born in 1881 in Kiryjéwka, Wolyn. After | 


studying chemistry at Kiev, he was in 1908 offered the post of assistant 
at the Institute of Dyes and Colours at Kiev Institute of Technology by 
Professor W. G. Shaposnikov. Despite his youth Swietostawski’s interest 
in research had already crystallized and he was particularly attracted to 
thermochemistry. Professor Timofiejew, who held the chair of Physical 
Chemistry at the Institute of Technology provided his young assistant 
with a room to himself and all the apparatus that he needed for thermo- 
chemical research. This was the launching of Swietostawski’s fruitful 
career, which has since embraced several other main branches of 
chemistry, apart from thermochemistry. 


In 1911 at Professor Umov’s suggestion, he took over the direction 
of the famous Luginin Thermochemical Laboratory at the University 
of Moscow and continued his research work there. The scientists who 
worked under him included Sergius Vavilov who was later to become 
President of the Soviet Academy of ‘Sciences. 

Swietoslawski soon became a docent at Moscow University. In 1918 he 
was offered a chair but that was the year his native country regained 
her independence and he went to Warsaw, where he became Professor 
of Physical Chemistry at the Institute of Technology. 
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Out of his research in thermochemistry a new method of measurement 
was born. Instruments, called microcalorimeters, were constructed for 
measuring minute quantities of heat. Two of these instruments, which 
he designed in association with Maria Sklodowska-Curie, were used in 
Paris for measuring the heat produced by several radioactive substances. 


While engaged in this work, Swietoslawski developed the idea of 


‘comparative measurements, important not only in thermochemistry and 


physical chemistry in general but in every field, where some sort of 
measurements are to be carried out. 


There can be no progress in science if the work of different scientists 
is not collated. But it is generally not possible to compare the results 
of one scientist’s research with those of another, if different instruments 
and methods of measurement are used. For this reason some criteria of 
comparison had to be found. 

On Swietostawski’s initiative the International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry decided to distinguish between two methods of 
accurately measuring physico-chemical constants — ‘absolute’ measure- 
ments which could be carried out only in exceptional cases and with 
the greatest degree of precision, and ‘comparative’ measurements which 
could be used in less well-equipped laboratories. The accuracy of results 
obtained by the latter measurements is not inferior to that of the precise 
‘absolute’ measurements. These comparative measurements consist in 
relating the value measured to a certain standard. In 1922 at the Lyons 
conference of the International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry the 
Thermochemical Committee, on Swietoslawski’s recommendation, 
accepted the heat of combustion of benzoic acid as the standard of com- 
parison for the heat of combustion of organic compounds. 


Another field of research in which Swietoslawski and his associates 
have been very successful is ebulliometry. In 1925 together with Witold 
Romer, who is now Professor of Photographic Technology at the Wroclaw 
Institute of Technology, he constructed a simple glass instrument, now 
universally known as Swietoslawski’s ebulliometer, used for very precise 
measurements of the boiling temperature of liquids. Usually a boiling 
liquid is subject to ‘overheating’ and a thermometer ordinarily dipped 
into it indicates a temperature somewhat higher than the true boiling 










temperature at a given external pressure. The Swietoslawski ebulliometer 
made it possible to overcome the problems of measurement connected 
with the ‘overheating’ of liquids. 

This small instrument has made a big career. It is used not only for 
the precise measurement of boiling temperatures, but its different 
adaptations have been put to a variety of other uses. Here are a few 
examples. 

Since the boiling temperature of a liquid varies with the atmospheric 
pressure, it is possible to calcutate atmospheric pressure from the findings 
of the ebulliometer. A change in boiling temperature of 0.001°C, cor- 
responds to a change in atmospheric pressure of 0.03 mm. on a column 
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of mercury. Thus an ebulliometer fitted with an accurate thermomet 
can be used as a very sensitive barometer. 

At present chemists are synthesising about 15,000 new compoun# 
each year — that is almost 50 a day. One of the most important properti: 
of a compound is its molecular weight. Let us suppose that the substanc! 
obtained is non-volatile. According to the laws of physical chemistry, i! 
it is dissolved in a solvent, the boiling temperature of the solution wil 
be higher than that of the pure solvent. The increase in the boiling 
temperature of the solution will be higher than that of the pure solvent! 
The increase in the boiling temperature is proportional to the numbe/ 
of molecules of the substance dissolved. With an ebulliometer we ca 
establish the boiling temperature of the pure solvent, and then that d 
the solution obtained by dissolving in it a known mass of the investigate 
substance. From the increase of the boiling temperature the number 
molecules of the substance dissolved may be found and, since we kno 
its mass, the weight of one molecule may be easily calculated. 

In 1934 Swietoslawski built a “differential” ebulliometer. This 
measures not only the boiling temperature of a liquid but also its con 
densation temperature — that is the point at which its steam conde 
If a substance is absolutely pure, both temperatures are identical. Bu 
in fact, most substances are to a greater or lesser extent impure and thei 
boiling and condensation temperatures vary. The difference betwea 
these two temperatures allows one to draw conclusions concerning tl 
amount of impurities. Thus the differential ebulliometer can be used ti 
investigate the degree of purity of the given substance. Swietoslawsii 
has even suggested a purity scale based on the differences between th 
boiling and condensation temperatures. ; 

In some cases, however, this method of determining the degree 0 
purity fails. Certain mixtures, called azeotropes, behave like p 
substances, i.e. their boiling and condensation points are identical, bei 
either higher of lower than those of each constituent respectively. But th 
detection of azeotropy and the determination of the azeotrope compositio 
is made easy by the ebulliometer — one more example of the invaluablt 
uses to which it can be put. 

Synthesis, one of the basic branches of the modern chemical industry 
makes use of raw materials which are complex mixtures, such as ¢ 
tar, and which have to be separated and purified. An important part! 
played here by ebulliometers and the branch of science known as ebulli 
metry, which has developed from their various uses. The foundations 
this science were laid by Swietoslawski and his disciples. 

It is azeotropy which has been the main subject of research of t 
Swietoslawski school since the war — since it is a natural and logic 
continuation of what he was doing before the war. Swietoslawski at 
his disciples (including Kazimierz Zieborak) have discovered quate 
azeotropes, i.e. those which are mixtures of four substances. 

Coal tar, and the oils obtained from it, has become the main obje 
of research. Swietoslawski has established the presence in these liquids 
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various kinds of azeotropes and many new azeotropic systems (poly- 
azeotropes). Original methods of distillation have been worked out for 
separating these substances into their components. These have consider- 
stant ably increased the number of substances which can be extracted from 
stry, i coal tar and processed into valuable dyes, varnishes, plastics, drugs, etc. 
; Here is yet another characteristic which distinguishes Swietostawski 
boiling from many physical chemists: he combines basic theoretical research with 
technological investigation of direct benefit to industry. This had already 
umbe! been a feature of his early work in Kiev and Moscow and later at the 
Institute of Technology and the Chemical Research Institute in Warsaw, 
hat ¢j Where he was in charge of research into the physico-chemical properties 
Higa of coal and of methods of transforming it into semi-coke and coke. The 
same feature marked his research during the war, which he spent in 









































“atl Millen at the Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh; and it can be seen in the 
work he has done since the war, as Professor of Physical Chemistry at 

i Warsaw University, as Director of the Centre for the Physical Chemistry 

s cong of Basic Organic Raw Materials at the Polish Academy of Sciences’ 


Jense) (Institute of Physical Chemistry and as a Director of a department in 
1. Bu industry’s Institute of General Chemistry. 
1 thei In the course of his teaching career, which was not interrupted even 
; by his period of office as Minister of Education in the last pre-war Pol- 
ish Government, Swietoslawski has trained over 200 physical chemists 
sed | and many of them have gone on to occupy chairs at various universities 
lawski| and colleges. Each of the many branches of science that he has studied 
has become the subject of a special monograph, recording the valuable 


— contributions made by him and his associates. These monographs have 

ree @ been published in Polish, English, French, Russian and German. He is 
puq 2 full member of the Academy of Sciences, an honorary member of the 
being Polish Chemical Society and the winner of many awards. 

ut th His work has won recognition throughout the world. Among his 

ositiog’ “iStinctions are his election as Vice-President of the International Union 


luabl of Pure and Applied Chemistry, a post he held from 1930 to 1939. 

. “There are two things,” Swietoslawski wrote in one of his works, 
justry | Which we expect of the creative mind: an ability to observe new things 
s cod and perseverance in finding the theoretical and experimental explanation 
part i for what has been observed.” Swietoslawski’s career has displayed a full 
bulliog Measure of both these qualities and that is why he has done so much in 


ons @ ‘he past and has still so much to offer in the future. 


Jézef Hurwic 
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TECHNOLOGY 
AND HUMANISM 


OW far — if at all — is techno- 

logy todayfulfilling its promise 
and promoting the great objective 
it was originally supposed to serve: 
that of humanizing man’s work and 
of creating better opportunities for 
human development? This ques- 
tion — which has been concerning 
intellectuals in many countries for 
a long time and which provides 
a wider framework for the problem 
of technical progress, now the 
subject of lively discussion in Po- 
land — is dealt with in a long essay 
by Tadeusz M. Jaroszewski, in 
No. 2 (129) of the monthly Nowe 
Drogi (New Roads). 

“It is generally admitted,” Jaro- 
szewski writes, “that during the 
past 150 years mankind has made 
tremendous advances in production 
techniques. But does _ technical 
advance help to extend contempo- 
rary man’s freedom and if so, 
under what conditions? Does it 
stimulate and satisfy his cultural 
needs? And how far is it accom- 
panied by social and moral 
progress? These are always contro- 
versial problems... : 

“How does the new ‘technical 
civilization’ affect the way people 
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think and feel? Does _ technical 
progress result in a restriction of 
freedom, in cultural barrenness, in 
‘technocracy’? These are some of 
the problems with which at least 
some Polish intellectuals are pre- 
occupied.” 

According to Jaroszewski, the 
critical reaction against “tech- 
nicism” and against the optimistic 


reliance on the benefits of scientific | 


and technical progress, which was 
first apparent some time during 
the second decade of the twentieth 
century, was an intellectual and 
moral response to the tragic short- 
comings of capitalist society born 


out of the nineteenth century/ |. 
§ revivir 


industrial revolution. Wars, crises 
and unemployment, the alienation 
of human work, and the pre- 
dominance of money over morals — 
all this dealt a mortal blow to the 
naive Taylorist doctrine, that 
scientific and technological progress 
and scientific organization of work 
are enough to help mankind to 
reach its “golden age”. 

“Not only the revolutionary 
working class movement, but also 
many thinkers, philosophers, socio- 
logists, writers and artists — like 
Bergson, Chaplin, Huxley, Mounier 
or Wells — began to protest against 
the price that man was made to 
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pay for the material benefits of 
industrial development. 

“Some of them — like Spengler, 
Peguy, Mumford or Berdiayev — 
gradually turned to pessimism and 
lack of faith in man, or even 
towards mysticism; they enthused 
over the Middle Ages, criticized 
capitalism from the point of view 
of conservatism or petty-bourgeois 
utopianism, and considered culture 
to be something opposed to techno- 
logy and modern industrial pro- 
duction. 

“Representatives of the Left 
pointed out that the source of these 
adverse phenomena should not be 
sought in technological or scientific 
development, but in social and 
economic conditions. 

“Socialist thinkers believed that 
work could be humanized not by 
reviving mediaeval corporations, 
decentralizing production or check- 
ing the advance of technology, but 
by reshaping the social and politic- 
al conditions in which the technical 
revolution takes place. This was to 
involve essential changes in the 
class character of the State, social- 
ization of the means of production, 
democracy in production and social 
supervision of the uses to which 
scientific achievement was being 
put. They also emphasized that 
technical progress must not be 
identified with the technical 
mentality often accompanying it 
under certain social conditions, 
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which ignores the human and per- 
sonal values of man’s labour. 

“Curiously enough, similar con- 
clusions were reached — although 
with less consistence and by 
different methods — by some socio- 
logists and work organization ex- 
perts holding views far from left- 
wing. In considering methods of 
increasing workers’ productivity in 
capitalist enterprises some bour- 
geois thinkers came to consider the 
problem of humanizing relations 
in general.” 

Jaroszewski discusses the critic- 
al analysis of Taylorism under- 
taken by Western sociologists and 
analyses the latest theories of 
the psychology and sociology of 
labour. “It is worth noting,” he 
says, “that both the concept of the 
‘alienation of human work’ as well 
as the demand for its emancipation 
and the restoration of its ‘creative 
character, in harmony with man’s 
personality’, have been borrowed 
by modern sociology from Marx- 
ism. Since, however, their approach 
to the problem was not based on 
the Marxist criticism of private 
property as the basis of the alie- 
nation of labour, it lacks a really 
critical and revolutionary force.” 

Speaking of such experiments 
as workers’ shareholding and 
“partnership”, schemes, “economic 
and technical consultation”, etc., 
Jaroszewski points out that even 
these are only tolerated if they do 
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not threaten the basic interests of 
the employers. 

“It should also be emphasized,” 
he adds, “that under capitalism 
these ‘psycho-technical’ measures, 
although based on an analysis of 
the human personality, are not 
designed to broaden the actual 
freedom of the worker, but to 
control him in a subtler, and thus 
more efficient manner; that is why 
they do not prevent economic 
conflicts, but, on the contrary, 
create new ones, and are steadfastly 
opposed by working class political 
parties and trade unions. 

“The fact, however, remains 
that — whether they like it or 
not — bourgeois sociologists must 
admit that in view of the modern 
technological revolution, human- 
ization of labour has become 
essential to the further develop- 
ment of production. But their 
demands go beyond the objective 
possibilities of capitalist society. 
However, the fact that the ex- 
periments they propose cannot be 
fully realized under conditions of 
private ownership of the means 
of production, or are used by 
technocrats for purposes directly 
opposed to the idea of human- 
ization of work, is quite a separate 
problem.” 

Jaroszewski next discusses the 
question of “technocracy”: 

“Some say that as a result of 
the modern organization of pro- 
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duction as well as oi consumption, 
individuals must be subordinated 
to the principle of the smooth! .. 
operation of the whole and must | — 
be efficiently handled according) “If. 
to scientificaly established patterns, |use of 
Man, they argue, is threatened with |modern 
depersonalization; future society |!08y, it 
will be a society of thermites — /#sset in 
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“In my opinion (which I share 
with many economists and socio- 
logists) this is not an _ essential 
aspect of future society. Not only 
because it arouses — or may 
arouse — violent opposition on the 
part of the enslaved, subjugated 
individuals, but also because — as 
has been pointed out before — the 
very conditions of modern pro- 
duction demand a re-arrangement 
of human relations. Many Western 
economists are of the opinion that 
no further progress is_ possible! 
unless the human factor is taken [isis 
into account and the interest of the — 
workers is aroused in the activities = * 
of their factory as a whole, in the we i! 
rational organization of production eéibent 
and in the results of their efforts LY eck 
And this cannot be achievel iin, 
without bringing an aesthetic and shite 
human approach to labour, of) Marx 
introducing diverse forms di Fe 
democracy in production. ite 

“But, as I have pointed out, in BF the 
a capitalist society the attainment ¢ ne ted 
this objective is necessarily im regarded 
peded by certain basic obstacle)... is 
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ely capitalist property rights 
and the profit laws governing cap- 
italist production. 

“If Socialism, however, makes 
use of all the achievements of 
modern sociology and work psycho- 
logy, it will gain an important 
asset in its economic rivalry with 
capitalism. It is worth recalling 

at Socialism views the liberation 
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“a of labour as a value in itself, as 
ye n essential part of the Socialist 


ideal and not merely as a technical 
and economic issue. This opens up 
ew prospects in the fight against 
the technocratic mentality which 
emphasizes technological, economic 
or organizational elements at the 
expense of the human factor, 
attempts to achieve purely eco- 
momic results at the cost of man, 
neglects the safety, hygiene and 
aesthetics of work, deprives the 
worker of any influence on 
problems of factory management, 
Hoes not observe social legislation 
and shows little concern for the 
ving standards of the workers, 
propagates excessive specialization 
of work, and, above all, under- 
estimates the educational and 
humanistic values of work which — 
as Marx put it — is the basic form 
of man’s self-affirmation. For in 
he Marxist view work is not and 
tannot be a mere means of achiev- 
hg economic results. It should be 
arded as a value in itself, a 
manifestation of human dignity. 
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“The disregard of the personal 
value of labour, which can be 
observed here and there in this 
country, is partly due to various 
shortcomings in the industrial 
administration of factory self- 
government bodies, or to the in- 
adequate system of economic incen- 
tives, etc.; but often it arises from 
the technologist’s preoccupation 
with the purely technical efficiency 
of production and his lack of 
training in social science and 
the humanities — which is char- 


acteristic of the  technocratic 
approach. 
“But in general such phe- 


nomena do not find favourable con- 
ditions of growth in our economy 
and our system of government. 
“To us profit or, to put it 
broadly, economic and _ techno- 
logical results are not an end in 
themselves; they are a means to 
an all-round development of man 
and society. We have a well organ- 
ized political force — a party fight- 
ing for the liberation of man — as 
well as other means of counteract- 
ing elite-forming and technocratic 
processes, such as various forms 
of direct democracy and _ self- 
government. That working people 
should have the greatest possible 
share in governing the country is 
the essence of our system... 
Incidentally, tendencies towards 
technocracy or attempts to lim- 
it direct democracy have made 
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their appearance not only in 
bureaucratic milieus, but also 
among the white-collar and tech- 
nical intelligentsia — otherwise so 
ultra-liberal in general matters of 
State policy. Such people often 
tend to overemphasize the réle of 
expertise in management and to 
restrict the range of workers’ self- 
government. 

“The very essence of Socialism, 
the very fact that it is continually 
developing its inner democratic 
structure and trying to improve 
methods of industrial management, 
means that technocracy will gradu- 
ally disappear as a social and 
political phenomenon, and that we 
shall also be able to overcome its 
manifestations in individuals.” 

Jaroszewski’s final conclusions 
are optimistic in tone: 

“Technical civilization does not 
necessarily have to endanger man’s 
personality, or humanistic values. 
These dangers which arise in the 
course of its advance have their 
source not in technology as such, 
but in the social and economic 
conditions in which it develops — 
and that is where they must be 
tackled. 

“Thus the discussion on the 
influence of technology on the life 
of man must be transferred from 
the realm of metaphysical spe- 
culation to that of concrete eco- 
nomic and sociological facts, of 
empirical research into the ways 
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JUST OR UNJUST? 


The outburst of anti-Semiti 
in the German Federal Republi 
aroused a wave of indignation j 
this country. Among the nume 
statements and comments it 
forth is an interesting article 
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Jan J. Szczepanski, which ap “The 
in No. 2 of the serious Catholif in our | 
weekly Tygodnik Powszechmf racial p 
Szezepanski does not in fact refs) essence 


to the recent events in West Ge Nazism 


many; his remarks are part @ well — 
a review of the well-known nov anti-Ser 
Le Dernier des Justes by by nine 
Schwarz-Bart, which was aw nor by 


the Prix Goncourt for 1959. Twa long t 
review bears the significant til “It j 
“Just or Unjust?” — for Schwam when r 
Bart, as has been pointed out Wf of an in 
his critics, committed many seria Itoo like 


factual errors in his presentati@}persecut 
of the Jewish community in Pj forget a 
land. humanit 
Here are Szczepariski’s closit}doctrine 
remarks: aside a 
“M. Schwarz-Bart’s book is #practice 





indictment and a balance she@ “We 
He makes his point quite clear. #)Schwarz 
not only accuses Nazism; it is &may or 
Christian world that he holds liat}know tl 
for the sufferings of his peopthe ex 
And here is a problem on wiilreligious 
every Christian reader must mal (such a: 
his position clear. The questi#phats, et 

professic 





whether the author was just 











if unjust in turn requires our most 
careful consideration. It is not 
enough to list historical mistakes 
or factual errors; what matters is 
nitims whether Schwarz-Bart is entitled 
publi to say that the Dreyfus Case and 
on i the gas-chambers of Treblinka are 
verous part of the same line of historical 
calle development as the trials and 
le bm burnings of the Inquisition. 





ears «= “The points which we can make 
itholi@ in our defence — that religious or 
echm@ racial persecution is alien to the 
eisgessence of Christianity and that 
; Gai Nazism persecuted Christians as 
it @ well — do not alter the fact that 
nove anti-Semitism was invented neither 
And by nineteenth century nationalists 
ards nor by Hitler, and that it has 
. Te§a long tradition in our civilization. 
“It is a well known fact that 
when religion acquires the status 
jut bf of an institution, a situation is only 
eri too likely to arise in which the 
persecuted become persecutors and 
n Poforget all about the tolerance and 
humanity inherent in_ religious 
osimdoctrine. So let us leave doctrine 
aside and look at the actual 
practice of Christian civilization. 
“We need not take recourse to 
nwarz-Bart’s information, which 
wemay or may not be accurate, to 
know that ghettoes, deportations, 
the extortion of tribute from 
eligious bodies, dress regulations 
(such as yellow patches, pointed 
nats, etc.), exclusion from certain 
professions, social and economic 
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boycott, and, finally, persecution 
by physical violence — are all 
methods which have been widely 
used all over Europe since the 
early Middle Ages. And it is no 
secret to anybody that even the 
most secular passions and interests 
tended to resort to religion for 
justification. 

“The resulting habits aquired 
a kind of psychological and politic- 
al life of their own. Whatever 
the principles on which Hitler 
based his actions, he found 
dangerous precedents which he 
knew now to exploit and develop. 

“We may be justly indignant 
because Schwarz-Bart has included 
the neo-pagan Nazi barbarities in 
the Christian world, and we have 
the right to insist that proper 
distinctions are made; but we do 
not have the right to pretend that 
we cannot see the diseases of 
Christian civilization. 


“Whether we like it or not we 
are all, to a lesser or greater degree, 
responsible for the civilization 
which we call our own — and for 
the weaknesses and _ distortions 
inherent in this civilization. 11 is in 
our own interest to realize this — 
particularly since our account with 
the recent past has not yet been 
settled. Disregard of this respon- 
sibility can only prepare the way 
for a new wave of crime and bar- 
barism.” 

D. Ht. 
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CHANGES IN PLANNING 


OLLOWING an analysis of the economic difficulties experienced ip 

Poland during the second half of last year a number of change 
are envisaged in the planning and management of the national economy, 
The proposed measures aim chiefly at improved co-ordination between 
the various economic ministries; this is regarded as essential, in view a 
the gradual decentralization of planning and management that has bea!! 
taking place since 1957. 


Better co-ordination is to be achieved through the introduction df 
“comprehensive” planning. 





Sproducti 

How necessary this is can be judged from the fact that there is nol/ salaries, 
a single branch of production in this country entirely under the contmi) Gove 
of one ministry. In such a situation planning should not confine itsef/principl 
to the existing administrative divisions, but extend over whole inte-/the pro 


connected branches of production. itheir co 
The plan for the machine industry, for example, is to embrace peer 


only enterprises under the Ministry of Heavy Industry, but also engineet-/ 


ing factories controlled by other ministries, which account for som : 


30-31 per cent of the total output of machines. In the same way the pla 





for the building industry will include all building enterprises irrespectiy oo 
of what ministry they belong to. he Cla s 


This new approach to planning will eventually pave the way for th@not to u 
introduction of mathematical methods in computing incoming economi( work wi 
data and adjusting the plan accordingly. This will, however, requif 
reorganization of the Planning Commission at the Council of Ministers) 





Regional plans covering a whole voivodship, for example, will be © 
considerable importance in ensuring greater comprehensiveness il) 
planning. Such plans will not only cover those branches of the local eo 
nomy which fall within the competence of local People’s Councils, bi ; 
also those which are under the control of the central authorities. al — 


Thanks to this local councils will have a greater say in the econo!Mll}feliabje - 
development of their region as a whole and will be able to commefoodstys; 
on and criticize plans for the key industries in their region. Local pla™Rignifica, 
ning bodies will have a greater influence on plans concerned with t# employer 
deployment of the labour force, utilization of building materi@h§mining ; 
transport, investment and building, purchasing power of the populatilagricy)ty 
production, as well as allocation and distribution of goods. exports. 
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THE FOOD INDUSTRY v1 


This will require better co-operation and co-ordination between the 
Planning Commision on the one hand, and local councils and the Voivod- 
ship Economic Planning Commissions on the other. 

The third improvement in the methods of planning will be the 
troduction of a more thorough-going analysis and the wider application 
of scientific methods in estimating factors which cannot be planned. With 
this end in view it is proposed to extend the scope of the Centre for 
Economic Research at the Planning Commission; to initiate research 

ed ingprojects at various scientific institutes; and to set up at the Commission 
ange} section for the analysis of economic reports, which will make periodical 
romyseppraisals of the economic situation and give warning of any deviations 
-weengirom the basic targets of the plan. 
ewig Other spheres of the Commission’s work will also be enlarged, and 
beentits overall responsibility for the correct implementation of the plan over 
e whole year will thus be increased. This means, in turn, that it will 
have to be given greater powers — particularly in its dealings with the 
economic ministries — in the sphere of planning and control of industrial 
production, raw material supplies, investment, employment, wages and 
is notesalaries, and foreign trade. 
ontrig Government circles point out that these changes do not mean that the 
itsdi§principles of decentralization are being abandoned. On the contrary — 
inte-§the proposed measures should strengthen these principles and ensure 
their correct application. They will help, as it were, to perfect certain 
e instruments in the hands of the central authorities which can be used 
sneer At? regulate any uncontrolled developments in the economy, but will not 
| reduce the powers of individual enterprises and local councils. 
The extension of the competence of the Planning Commission will not 
essen the responsibility or curtail the powers of the economic ministries. 
e object of the new measures is to ensure that the ministries consult 
e Commission before undertaking certain important decisions in order 
or Minot to upset the general economic equilibrium; the basic scope of their 
momigwork will remain the same. 
oul 
‘ister 
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THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


HE production of foodstuffs is among the most important of Poland’s 

industries, and not only because it has the largest share in the total 
alue of the country’s industrial production. This is not an absolutely 
eliable index as the existing price structure means that the réle of the 
oodstuffs industry in the national income is exaggerated. More 
ignificant is the fact that over 12 per cent of all industrial workers are 
Pmployed in this industry, a percentage exceeded only in the engineering, . 
mining and textile industries. Foodstuffs (together with a quantity of 


iMgricultural raw materials) constitute 20 per cent of the country’s total 
exports. 
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Th 
Some statistics for 1959 
The whole The food- 
Units of industry stuffs ind. 9g 

Total prodution min zi. 317,404 95,802 30.2 § sugar in 
Total employment thous. persons 2,958 361 12.2 (calcu 
Investments min zl. 26,598 2,650 10.0 sugar 
Meat fro 


An abundance of raw materials has given the foodstuffs indusin)  slaug 
a rich tradition. Before the war, however, most food processing was carrie) The grin 
out in very small plants; only sugar refining, distilling, brewing and th) (in th 
production of confectionery and tobaccos were carried out on a larg Milk (in 
scale. In addition, of the 13,601 food processing plants employing oye! Canned | 
5 workers, 8,710 were demolished during the war. The first pre-w of net 
years were thus a period of reconstruction. During the succeeding period) Margarir 
although priority of investment was given to heavy industry, 12,361 mil, Full-crea 
lion zlotys (at 1958 prices) were invested in the foodstuffs industry. Thy) (in tl 
many new plants were built including: 17 cold-storage units, 9 graij) Macaron’ 
elevators, 4 tobacco plants, 3 oil processing plants, 3 plants for the Sweets ( 
dressing and freezing of poultry, 3 meat combines and 6 meat canning 
factories. The building of many other plants has also been started. 

During this time the processing of many new food products has bee 
introduced, e.g. eggs, poultry, fruits, vegetables, food concentrates, froze 
foods and fodder. The output of margarine has been considerably inj Since 
creased. Plants have been reconstructed and modernized. Thus the whol moderni 
character of the foodstuffs industry has changed considerably. Althougl have be 
the majority of plants are still small (of the 14,000 plants in productio® mechani 
in 1956, 11,000 employed less than 15 workers) the number of thos oldest ir 
employing more than 50 workers rose from 265 in 1939 to 1,010 in 195) duction 
In 295 of these there are over 200 employees. an impr 

Increased demand has brought about a growth in production potenti new pla: 
in the existing plants. For instance, in 1938 85 per cent of plants producilf while at 
milk-processed goods were equipped with hand machines. The averag{enterpri: 
amount of milk processed daily per plant was 3,125 litres. After thel{thus act 
mechanization this average rose in 1958 to 10,500 litres. building 

The production of all the basic articles of the foodstuffs indust In 19 
has risen since the war through the fullest utilization of the existilmachine 
plants. Even so there are still too few to meet the demands of i this sun 
industry and a difficult situation arose in 1957-58 when there was a shalJequipme 
rise in the deliveries of crops. heavy d 

There are many obstacles to be overcome by the foodstuffs indust)§ mechani 
The historical conditions of its growth, the preponderance of small plat} The , 
and the uneven distribution of factories, which, except for those maill§to supp! 
facturing tobacco and fruit and vegetable products, are concentratél] Gdansk 
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the war. 





mainly in the west of the country, far from their sources of raw materi@lf a result, 
all contribute to its difficulties. 








THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


The production of the most important products of the foodstuffs 
industry 


1937 1949 1955 1958 


Within the form- 
er frontiers 

Sugar in thous. tons 

(calculated in white 

sugar) 505.9 * 745.3 981 
Meat from industrial 

slaughter (in thous. tons) 458 629 
The grinding of corn 

(in thous. tons) 4,114 4,118 5,437 
Milk (in mln. litres) - 339 720 
Canned meat (in thous. tons 

of net weight) 9.8 27.1 


Margarine (in thous. tons) 18.9 27.9 40 


Full-cream butter 
(in thous. tons) = 22.8 61.3 88 


sraims Macaroni (in thous. tons) 3.7 20.3 35.1 37.8 
m= Sweets (in thous. ton) 25 30.1 88 102 


* Within the present frontiers — 955 thous. tons of sugar were produced in 1937. 
Many sugar refineries in the west of the country i.e. in the Wroctaw, Zielona Géra and 
—_— Voivodships were completely demolished and have not been reconstructed since 

ie war. 


Since the war the whole of the oil and tobacco industries have been 
modernized and other branches of production e.g. meat, fish, and sugar 
have been partly mechanized. Despite these investments, however, the 
mechanical equipment of the food industry is, on the whole, among the 


“Soldest in the country. The large investments necessary to increase pro- 
“Eduction potential were not always appropriately used. There has been 


an improvement in the situation only in recent years. The building of 


i@new plants has been limited and that of very large factories discontinued, 


while attention has been paid mainly to the modernization of existing 


assenterprises. New machines are therefore being installed in old buildings, 


“Sthus achieving an increase in production at much lower cost than the 


building of new factories would involve. 
In 1958 340 million zlotys was earmarked for the purchase of modern 


imjmachinery and equipment for factories producing foodstuffs. In 1959 


this sum was increased to 520 million zlotys. Almost one-third of the 


equipment installed is imported, as Polish industry cannot meet the 


Mmechanize the most time-consuming jobs. 


heavy demand for all necessary machinery. The main trend is to 


The meat industry has the most pressing needs and priority is given 


ito supplying up-to-date equipment for slaughtering. The abbatoir in 


has been completely mechanized and doubled its output as 


#2 result. 25 plants in the most important centres of the meat industry in 
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Warsaw, Silesian, Poznari and Bydgoszcz Voivodships also received new 
machinery in 1959. 

The sugar industry is the second in line of priority for modernization, 
Formerly this was the branch of food processing in which the larges 
amount of work was still carried out by hand. The cost of new equip. 
ment installed in 1959, amounted to 54 million zlotys. Food concentrate 
and fruit processing factories are also to be equipped with mechanized 
conveyor-belts. During the next few years every effort is to be made 
to equip sugar-refineries for continuous diffusion; three plants have al- 
ready been so equipped and by 1965 it is planned to process 58 per cent of 
sugar-beet by this method. Only a few examples have been cited here 
but the remaining branches of the foodstuffs industry will also be widely 
mechanized within the next few years. 


HIDDEN WEALTH 


R. Boleslaw Krupinski, Chairman of the State Coal Council, hay 

recently written an article in which he argues against the view held by 
some people that Poland has a poor raw material base. Below we reprint 
some fragments from this article: 

First, a few words about coal; it is said that coal will soon be totally 
eclipsed as a fuel — perhaps even during the next few years. 

Without quoting many figures I would like to put on record at the! 
outset that since the war coal and coke exports have earned Poland some 
5 thousand million dollars. This vast sum of money could perhaps be| 
regarded by some as a statistical exaggeration, were it not for the ex- 
istence of the iron and steel combine at Nowa Huta, the soda works 3!! 
Janikéw on the river Note¢, and of the chemical plants at Dwory ani 
Kedzierzyn. Nor is this all: mention should also be made of the re 
construction of the cities of Warsaw and Szczecin, the ports and shipyards! 
on the seacoast, as well as of a host of other tangible and intangible! 
achievements which rest not so much on stone as on coal. 

So much for the past. But what about our prospects for the future’ 
Are we to erase coal from the list of our economic assets? 

After all, coal is the primary source of energy for Poland. Other 
sources, like water, oil and gas, are quite insufficient, even assuming 
that through the regulation of rivers and — we hope — discovery of new 
oil and gas fields we shall somewhat improve the energy balance, hitherto 
based almost exclusively on coal. Naturally, we could import fuel — for 
foreign currency. But then we would have to import foreign currency # 
well, in exchange perhaps for exporting our unemployed — those whi 
could not find jobs in the home industries. 

The situation of Polish coal on the international market is unfor- 
tunately much more complicated. The emergence of new coal produce! 
and new competitors — oil and gas — as well as protective duties have 
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new| deprived Poland of her leading position as a European coal exporter, and 
resulted in a general fall of prices; this again has seriously affected our 
tion} balance of payments. The efforts now being made to bridge this gap 
and even increase the total turnover of Polish trade by boosting machine 
exports are undoubtedly a very sensible policy. Nevertheless coal must 
remain for a long time to come a senior partner in our international 
trade relations. Three fundamental reasons can be advanced for this 
view: 

(1) The Polish coal basins are situated in the heart of Europe, which 
makes transport to almost all parts of the continent very economic. 
Overseas orders can be carried out with the help of Polish coal-carriers, 
which is of course an additional advantage from the eos of view of the 
national economy; 

(2) Polish coal is very competitive by virtue of its low pe ia ek costs; 

(3) Poland produces various qualities of coal, suitable both for 
domestic consumption and for use in the power and chemical industries. 
Even if housewives abroad have to do without Polish coal, are power, 
gas and chemical plants likely to follow suit? In view of the power 
shortage in Europe I think not — certainly not before the atomic era 
d by) is more firmly established. 
rint Discussing Poland’s other natural resources, Mr. Krupinski writes: 

I think we can say without exaggeration that Poland has been 
ally} endowed with more natural resources that many other European 
countries. 

the An account is easily drawn up: all we need do is to add the deposits 
ome} of power raw materials (coal, oil and gas), chemical raw materials (salt, 
| be} sulphur, gypsum, anhydrite etc.), metallurgical raw materials (iron, zinc 
€X-} and copper ores), building raw materials (a considerable range of 
$ al} limestones and dolomites, various clays and high grade sands, quartzes 
and) and kaolins, chalk, marble, etc.). 

re- The total in each group is then divided by the total population in 
ds} order to arrive at what may be described as a “mineralization index”. 
ible} If this procedure is followed for Poland, it will be seen that as far as 
the power, chemical, non-ferrous metals and building raw materials 
wel} groups are concerned the “mineralization index” for this country is 
a very high one. 

her Let me quote a few figures to fill in the picture. What is the situation 
ling} in sulphur for instance? Many new deposits of native sulphur have 
neW} recently been discovered. According to provisional data compiled by 
to} Professor Stanislaw Pawlowski known deposits of native sulphur 
fot} (calculated in terms of pure sulphur) amounted in 1949 — to c. 350 mil- 
/ %} lion tons, 1955 — 700 million tons, and 1959 — 1,100 million tons. 

who If a table of deposits is compiled Poland is found to be in the same 
group as Canada, the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Mexico and France. 

for- When we come to consider native metals, copper undoubtedly takes 
sets} first place. Here too the number of known deposits is constantly in- 
avel creasing. According to data in the possession of the Polish Institute of 
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Geology, copper deposits in Rhodesia and Chile are much bigger ‘thas com 
was originally expected. The recent discovery of copper deposits in! drop 
Poland, some of the richest in the world, places this country alongsié/ , 
the U.S.A., Rhodesia, Chile and the U.S.S.R. ees 

Poland’s position with regard to zinc is also quite satisfactory. Accoré.| 
ing to the Minerals Yearbook known deposits of zinc in 1957 were » 
follows: 43.9 per cent in North America, 7.1 in Latin America; 4.7 ip 
Africa, 5.3 in Asia, 13 in Australia; out of Europe’s total of 26 per cent! Polis 
Poland’s share is 10 per cent. If these figures are not enough to dispe/ i 
the misgivings of our “mineral pessimists”, then we can quote the UN” 
Economic Bulletin for Europe (Vol. XI, p. 55), which compares Polani’ hand 
favourably with mineral-rich France, as far as fuels and other raw) and 
materials are concerned. (mai 

Naturally, unexploited deposits of natural resources cannot be equated 
with the consumed wealth of a country. Much effort and money will have 
to be spent before the sulphur and copper deposits in Poland can show 
a profit. 

I am convinced that the Polish economy can expand fully only if th 3 
mining of natural resources is considerably developed. 4 

We are importing increasing quantities of such valuable raw material 
as iron ores and oil. These imports should be counterbalanced not only 
by means of machine exports — although this is a step in the righi 
direction — but also by intensifying the extraction of coal, sulphuw,’ 
copper, etc. However, the gap in the trade balance should not be made 
good by exports of raw materials, but by exports of their derivatives 
e.g. chemical products, machinery, etc. 

Poland will never be a self-sufficient country, but our naturd 
resources are adequate to form — if not today, then certainly tomorrow - 
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a useful basis for the further expansion of our economy. 


NOTES 


POLISH FOREIGN TRADE 
IN 1959 


During 1959, planned exports 
were exceeded by over 2 per cent, 
in the sphere of machinery and 
industrial equipment, and also of 
non-capital goods. Coal exports also 
came up to the required figure. 
Planned imports were exceeded by 
about 7 per cent. 


Our total foreign trade turnovel 


for 1959 rose by more than 10 pe 





cent over the 1958 level, in curren) 
prices. The total of exports my 


more that 7 per cent higher tha 
in 1958, and the value of import 
rose by about 14 per cent. f 
comparable prices are taken # 
a basis the increase is even greaté 
owing to the fall in the worl 
market price of a number of bast 
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commodities. In view of last year’s 
drop in the price of coal as well 
as of other commodities which play 
an important part in our export 
trade, these increases represent no 
mean achievement on the part of 
Polish foreign trade. Our agri- 


dispel cultural difficulties, on the other 


hand, had a bad effect on trade, 
and forced us to increase imports 
(mainly fodder and meat). 


Below are some general data 
regarding certain aspects of our 
foreign trade. In the first place, 
there was a further increase in our 
trade with the Socialist countries. 
Last year this accounted for 62 per 
cent of the total turnover, as 
compared with 57.1 per cent in 
1956. There was also an increase in 
our exports of capital goods, but 
a fall in the rate of development 


EXPORT AND IMPORTS 
(at current prices) 
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of that branch of our export trade. 
It is worth noting that despite the 
difficulties in agriculture, our ex- 
ports of foodstuffs and agricultural 
products brought in considerable 
gains last year, principally owing 
to the fact that more processed 
foods were exported. 

During 1960 our exports to 
other countries are expected to go 
up by nearly 9 per cent, and our 
imports by only 2 per cent. In this 
way we hope to reduce the present 
unfavourable trade balance. 


ECONOMY 


On the basis of our experiences 
last year, it has been decided to 
increase our exports of machinery 
and equipment. This year such ex- 
ports are expected to form over 
28 per cent of the value of our 
total exports. Our machinery and 
equipment imports will also rise to 
a similar figure. These data show 
that, as compared with previous 
years, certain changes have taken 
place in the structure of our foreign 
trade. We are now largely able to 
pay for our imports of capital goods 
by exporting our own industrial 
products. This applies not only to 
industrial consumer goods, but also, 
though to a lesser degree, to 
foodstuffs and agricultural pro- 
ducts. Whereas in 1959 our exports 
of such products were less in value 
than our imports, it is expected 
that the year 1960 will bring about 
a great improvement in this 


respect. 
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WARSAW 
AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 


On the day of its liberation, 
17 January, 1945, Warsaw within 
its old boundaries, had 162,0% 
inhabitants; most of them lived 
on the right bank of the Vistula. 
Today the population of Warsaw 
has risen to more than a million 
(1,115,000 to be exact). This figure 
embraces 170,000 inhabitants of the 
districts included in the city when 
its boundaries were extended after 
the war. The remainder is made 
up of those who returned after 
being driven out and_ perhaps 
taken off to concentration camps 
or forced labour during the war 
the influx of new inhabitants fror 
different parts of the country, and 
finally the big post-war natural 
increase. 

For Warsaw’s youngest 
habitants 70 créches, more than 
200 nursery schools, and more than 
120 schools have been provided 
during the last 15 years. Buildings 
have also been put up, or recon- 
structed, for 13 centres of higher 
education, with 30,200 students. 

Since the liberation of the city, 
200,000 dwelling rooms have been 
rebuilt, and 236,000 new ones 
constructed. From 1951 onwards 
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the housing situation in Warsaw Defor 
began to improve. Whereas up tili'™@2y 
that year, overcrowding had been °nst 


increasing and had _ reached 
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position where there was an 
average of 2.2 people to every 
room, today this figure has fallen 
eration, to 1.8 people per room. Nearly 
+ within 400,000 of Warsaw’s inhabitants 
162,000 live in buildings that have been 
m lived constructed since the war, while 
Vistula. one third live in war-damaged 
Warsaw houses that have been renovated. 
million Housing, however, continues to be 
s figure Warsaw’s most painful problem. 
ts of the The city’s rapid growth called 
ty when for'the extension of water supplies 
ed after and drainage systems. Although 
is made much has been done in this field, 
‘d after more is still required. However, 
perhaps water mains have been extended 
1 camps from 352 km to 900 km, and drains 
he war’,from 382 km to 575 km. Per capita 
its from swater consumption in Warsaw has 
try, and gone up from 75 litres per day 
natural before the war to 240 litres at 
present. 
est in- Gas consumption has also in- 
re than ‘teased from 45 cu. metres a year 
sre than Pet head of population before the 
yrovided War, to 150 cu. metres at present. 
uildings Electricity consumption has 
- recon- one up from about 200 million 
higher kWh per year to as much as 
nts. _:,000 million kWh. 
the city, One of the main consumers of 
ve been “lectricity in the capital is industry. 
y ones Ndustrial production in Warsaw at 
onwards.Present is six times greater than 
Warsaw before the war. Not only have 
; up tili"™any pre-war factories been re- 
ad been “nstructed, but over 30 large new 
ched 2Me€s have been built. Warsaw 
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factories are turning out dozens of 
different kinds of precision instru- 
ments, motor-cars, motor-cycles, 
engines, high pressure motors, 
wireless sets, television sets, etc. 

In the rubble left by the war, 
only one theatre (in the Praga 
district), and four cinemas were 
still standing. Today the capital has 
56 cinemas with a seating capacity 
of 36,000, as well as 20 theatres and 
12 cultural recreational centres. 
There are still too few cinemas, 
however, and the pre-war seating 
capacity has not yet been equalled. 

In these fifteen years the 
number of trams in Warsaw - has 
gone up from 182 to 823, buses 
from 15 to 430, and 70 trolley buses 
are now also in service. But even 
this is still insufficient to cope 
with the increased passenger traf- 
fic. Warsaw inhabitants travel 
about in trams and buses etc., more 
than any other people in Europe. 
The annual number of fare-tickets 
per inhabitant before the war was 
200. Now it has risen to about 1,000. 


“REMEMBER YOU’VE COME 
INTO THE WORLD WITHOUT 
ANY SPARE PARTS.” 


Slogans such as these can be 
seen on many building sites and in 
many factories in Poland. The aim 
is to warn the worker against 
accidents. The State spends thou- 
sands of millions of zlotys on work 
safety and hygiene. In recent years 
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the sums spent on this in the public 
sector of the national economy 
have risen from 3,228 million zlotys 
in 1955, to the more than 6,000 mil- 
lion zlotys set aside for 1960. 


Despite the huge sums spent on 
work safety, the number of 
accidents shows no signs of 
diminishing. Last year, on behalf 
of the trade unions, nearly fifty 
thousand administrative workers, 
trade union officials, members of 
workers’ councils, as well as en- 
gineers and technicians, carried out 
a survey of work conditions, to 
discover what measures’ were 
needed to improve safety conditions 
and hygiene. The results of the 
inspection have been used as the 
basis of a general plan for the 
reduction of accidents and the 
improvement of work conditions 
now being prepared by _ the 
Central Council of Trade Unions. 


BUILDING 
IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Apart from mechanization and 
drainage, one of the main factors 
in agricultural progress is build- 
ing, especially the construction of 
farm buildings. 


Although much building took 
place in rural areas in the years 
1956-59, an enormous gap still 
remains to be filled, especially as 
regards farm buildings. Seven 
times as many buildings were put 
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up in 1958 as in 1954, but even 
this great increase does not fully 
meet the needs of the countryside. 

What of the building statistics 
for the years 1956-59? The total 
number of buildings erected during 
this period was 327,000 of which 
136,000 were dwelling houses. State 
loans to peasants amounted to 
nearly 4,000 million zlotys. Supplies 
of building materials to the 
countryside were greatly increased, 
and group production of these 
materials developed. The farmers} 
themselves took an_ increasing 
interest in building, and their 
investments are steadily increasing. 

Exact data are not yet available 
for last year, but it is already 
known that at least 120,000 houses 
and farm buildings were com- 
pleted. 

Contrary to general belief, the 
preponderance of farm buildings 
over dwelling houses was quite 
considerable last year. This was 
true of the previous four years as 
well. The ratio varied however, 
according to the economic structure 
of the various voivodships. 


The increase in livestock which 
has been planned for this year, and 
the necessity for replacing old farm 
buildings, means that at least 
100,000 new outbuildings for live- 
stock must be put up on individual 
farms. If we assume that the rat 
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puildings should be put up this 
year. 

This year the Agricultural Bank 
is making credits to the value of 
1,280 million zlotys available for 
rural building. This means a rise 
of 7.6 per cent as compared with 
last year: Supplies of the most 
important building materials for 
the rural areas have also been 
> thes s 
séaneil increased. This year rural areas 

theses will receive 1,450,000 tons of 
cement, 660,000 tons of lime, 
15,100,000 square metres of glass, 
their 3,530,000 cubic metres of eternite, 
cating: more than 1,000,000 cubic metres 
railable of wood, 1,360 million wall units, 

and 104,000 tons of metallurgical 
alread ‘ ; 
aiid products. Thus with the exception 
aiitel of wood, supplies of building 
materials have risen by amounts 
ranging from a few per cent to 
nearly twenty per cent, over the 
figures for last year. 

Last year there were delays in 
I the supplies of cement. It is hoped 
that this year the opening of two 
big new cement works in Chelm 
and Wierzbica will eliminate all 
/ on that score. 
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” = SZCZECIN 
Id = THE LEADING POLISH PORT 
| leas 
or live-| The amount of cargo handled 
ividus last year by the three Polish sea 
— Gdarisk, Gdynia and 
he ratszezecin — reached a record figure 
e saméjof 185 million tons, which was 
150,000fmatched by the number of ships 
g at them — close on 11,000 
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ships flying almost every flag in the 
world. The highest turnover was 
achieved by Szczecin, second place 
fell to Gdynia and last to Gdarsk. 

The total turnover of the three 
Polish ports in 1959 was over one 
million tons higher than in the 
preceding year. The present year 
is expected to bring a further in- 
crease in the amount of cargo 
handled by our ports, as a result 
of the development of Polish 
foreign trade and the expected 
increase in the transit turnover. 

Considerable effort was _ re- 
quired to handle this large number 
of ships (5.500 called at Szczecin, 
2,758. at Gdansk and 2,619 at 
Gdynia). 


TWELFTH IN THE WORLD 


Last year, 57 ships with a total 
tonnage of 187,000 DWT were built 
in Polish shipyards, 32 of them 
(with a total tonnage of 130,000 
DWT) intended for export. There 
has been an increase in labour pro- 
ductivity, and the construction of 
new models has been mastered. 
More motor ships have been built 
and the average tonnage per ship 
has also gone up. Results obtained 
were in fact better than those 
envisaged by the year’s plan. 

These results mean that the 
Polish shipping industry now holds 
twelfth place in the world, as 
regards the number of ships com- 
pleted — and eleventh place as 
regards the number of ships under 
construction. In point of fact, the 
Polish shipping industry has 
developed at a faster rate than that 
of other countries. 

This favourable position is the 
result of long-term trade agree- 
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ments which have secured export 
orders for several years in advance. 
The requirements of Polish shipping 
companies are also _ increasing 
and production will rise this year 
by over 48 per cent. Altogether 72 
ships with a total tonnage of 
almost 272,000 DWT will be com- 
pleted in 1960. Export orders are 
also increasing and over 48 ships 
of 172,000 DWT ordered by foreign 
shipping companies will also be 
completed. Polish-built ships are 
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Brazil. A new and important con- 
tractor will join them this year -— 
Indonesia. 

Our shipping industry is at pre- 
sent building some _interestiny 
new models. For instance, an 
18,000 DWT motor tanker is now 


under construction, and a special! 


purpose 5,700 DWT ship, designed 
for timber transport, will also be 
completed this year. It is worth 
mentioning that some 1,200 DWT 
trawler-factory ships, built in our 
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cognized at the international 
F.A.O. exposition in Rome as the 
most modern ships of this type for 
the fishing industry. The con- 
struction of a 9,300 DWT mother 
ship for the fishing industry was 
also begun last year. 

All ships built in Poland are 
designed by Polish engineers. 


MORE TRADE WITH HUNGARY 


In January a document was 
signed in Warsaw setting out pro- 
visions regarding trade between 
Hungary and Poland and terms of 
payment. 

According to these Hungary will 
supply Poland with such goods as 
aluminium oxide, aluminium in- 
ducts, leather footwear, fabrics, 
pharmaceutical products, rice, 
wines, fresh grapes and other 
consumer goods. The capital goods 
to be imported will include Diesel 
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carriages, steam and water turbine 
units, machines and equipment for 
the chemical, food and cable in- 
dustries, buses, tractors, tip-up 
lorries etc. 

Heavy machinery also has an 
important place in Polish exports to 
Hungary and will include mining 
machinery, foundry equipment, 
building and road _ construction 
machinery, machinery for the 
rolling stock industry, machine 
tools, electric apparatus and motors, 
agricultural machinery, trailers, 
motorcars, ambulances, miniature 
buses etc. 

The list of Polish exports also 
covers such goods as bituminous 
coal, coke, zinc products, chemicals, 
paints, lacquers, timber, paper, 
furniture, durable consumer goods 
etc. 

The document provides for a 
total trade turnover increase in 
1960 of appr. 20 per cent in com- 
parison with the preceding year. 


POLAND’S POPULATION 
According to data issued by the Central Statistical Office, the pop- 





ation of Poland at the end of 1959 was 29.5 million, of whom 15.3 mil- 
ion were women and 14.2 million men. This means an increase during 
959 of about 200,000 men and 300.000 women. Data from September 
959 show that 13.7 million people lived in cities and towns, and 15.7 mil- 
ion in rural areas. At that time Warsaw had over 1,102,000 inhabitants, 
f whom over 507,000 were men and about 594,000 women. 


COAL MINING 


Before the war coal mining in Poland was insufficiently mechanized 
d suffered from lack of investment; no new mines, for instance, were 
built during the inter-war years. 

The increase in coal production from 38.1 million tons in 1938 (within 
he pre-war boundaries) to 99.1 million in 1959 is partly due to the 
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taking over of mines in the Western Territories, and partly to the T 
development of existing mines, and to the sinking of 13 new mines in) belor 
the years 1945-59. Investment in coal mining during the last fifteen yean) 16.4) 
amounted to over 22,000 million zlotys (at 1956 prices). of 35 
New mining machinery was also widely introduced during this 1958 
period. The number of cutters increased from 150 in 1937 to 1,300 in) and « 
1958, the number of belt conveyors from 56 to 7,200 and of circulating Tl 
engine trucks from 725 to 2,200. | mete: 
Thanks to the increase in machinery the amount of coal mined) the p 
mechanically rose from 10.5 million tons in 1937 to 33.4 million tons in) 1958 
1959, and today represents 33.7 per cent of total production. In the (2) a 
German Federal Republic the comparative figure is 26.7 per cent, in) 6.4 pe 
Great Britain 86.2 per cent, in France 16.8 per cent and in Czechoslovakia Cc 
43 per cent. By 1965 it is planned to reach the same level of mechan- auton 
ization as in Czechoslovakia today. | and t 
The index of mechanical coal loading which was only 3.03 per cent) boiler 
in 1950, rose in 1958 to 19.9 per cent and reached 22.4 per cent during hydre 
the first ten months of 1959. It is planned to exceed 30 per cent in 1965) Pe 
While before the war pit props were almost exclusively made off post- 
timber, by 1958 46 per cent of galleries and 30 per cent of cavities had) distri! 
steel props (the respective figures for other countries are: Great Britain - HT li 
76.9 per cent, France — 63.9 per cent, Belgium — 77 per cent. A further) at the 
increase in the use of steel props is planned. 17,000 
Data giving the best overall picture of results achieved with the help Ne 
of technical progress are to be found in the sphere of labour productivity) next : 
During the first ten months of 1959 the daily output of one minen bigge: 
amounted to 1,361 kg, as compared to 1,328 kg in 1958. The figures fo! power 
other countries in 1958 were: Great Britain — 1,285 kg, G.F.R. — 1,272 kg, 
France — 1,134 kg and Belgium — 842 kg. 
Amongst numerous advances in mining mechanization planned for 
the years 1961-65 there is to be an increase in the production capacity} Th 
of processing plants — by 1,400 tons per hour in sorting departments — 7k 
and in coal enrichment plants by 4,583 tons per hour. In addition, full ac 
enrichment of coking coal, which is in short supply, is to be achieved — 32 
during that period. i- 15 
The average daily output of a deep mine, which in 1959 amounted of 
to some 3,800 tons is to reach 6,000 — 10,000 tons in mines whose con Thi 
struction was started during the present five-year period and also il threef 
those which will be built during the years 1961-65. At the same timé@ than i 








many existing mines will be extensively developed. cent 1c 
15 per 

THE POWER INDUSTRY Th 

and tk 


Before the war there were 3,198 power stations in Poland with @ 48 to | 
average power output of 0.5 MW. The power output of the biggest % output 
them did not exceed 87 MW. In 1958 Poland had 419 power stations wil} reache 
an average output of 13.5 MW. i 
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The average power output of turbine units in thermoelectric stations 
belonging to the power industry increased from 8.1 MW in 1949 to 
16.4 MW in 1958. While in 1939 the biggest turbine unit was of the order 
of 35 MW and in 1946 only one 45 MW turbine unit was working, in 


is 1958 there were already 13 units with a power output of 50 and 55 MW, 


ins and one 100 MW unit. 

ing The introduction of power units with a high output and high para- 
meters had two positive results: (1) a decrease in fuel consumption (in 
§ the power industry) from 796 g/kWh gross in 1949 to 520 g/kWh gross in 
1958 (the net figure has decreased from 849 to 570 g/kWh respectively; 
# (2) a decrease in the proportion of industrial labour employed from 
6.4 per 1 MW of installed power in 1950 to 3.6 in 1958. 

Considerable advances have been made in the mechanization and 
automation of power stations. Coal unloading has been fully mechanized 
and the removal of ashes to the extent of 75 per cent. The work of 
boilers is automatically controlled to a degree of 72 per cent and of 
hydro-electric stations to 56 per cent. 

Power distribution has undergone essential changes in Poland in the 
post-war years. The whole country has been covered with a new power 
adi distribution network linking all bigger power stations with industrial 

| HT lines of 110 and 220 kV. The total length of these lines amounted, 
at the end of 1958, to 7,988 km. In 1965 it is planned to reach some 
17,000 km. 

Nearly 70 per cent of the increase of installed power, planned for the 
next five years period (1961-65), will come from 120-200 MW units. The 
biggest power station in Turoszéw will have 1,200 MW of installed 


power. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


The following new plants have been built in Poland since 1945: 
$ — 7 blast furnaces with a total capacity of 6,714 cu. m (including 3 with 
a capacity exceeding 1000 cu. m), 
— 32 open hearth furnaces (including 5 of 370 tons and 30 of 185 tons), 
- 15 rolling mills (including 2 crushing mills with a production capacity 
of 4 million tons and one sheet metal continuous hot rolling mill). 
The production of pig iron per blast furnace has increased almost 
im threefold in comparison with 1937 and in 1958 was 50 per cent higher 


img than in France and 2 per cent higher than in Great Britain, but 60 per 


cent lower than in the U.S.A., 40 per cent lower than in the U.S.S.R. and 
15 per cent lower than in the German Federal Republic. 

The number of blast furnaces increased from 18 in 1937 to 26 in 1958, 
and the yearly output of pig iron from one blast furnace rose from 
48 to 138 tons. There has also been a considerable increase in the yearly 
4} output per blast furnace operator, although in 1958 this had not yet 
“4 Teached the level of highly industrialized countries. Comparative data 
will be found in the following table: 
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1937 1956 | 
Country in tons per worker per year | 
Great Britain 537 1130 t 
G.F.R. 504 1520 { 
France 727 13701 
U.S.A. 1635 3600 i 
U.SS.R. 1061 2546? : 
Poland 325 9563 f AF 
1 1955. 
2 1957, ; 
* 1958, 


) “THE 

The number of open hearth furnaces increased from 52 in 1937 to 
89 in 1958. The yearly steel production per furnace rose from 28,000 to 
59,000 tons and output per worker from 340 to 544 tons (in 1956 the 
respective figures for other countries were: Great Britain — 936 tons,! 
German Federal Republic — 800 tons, France — 590 tons and the 
U.S.S.R. — 1,138 tons. 

During the next five-year period the capacity of blast furnaces will 
continue to increase. All the newly built plants are to have a capacity 
exceeding 1,700 cu. m. Measures will be taken to lower the consumption 
of coke to 870-900 kg/per ton. 

The annual output of pig iron per worker is to reach about 1,650 tons | N 
in 1965 — an increase of some 70 per cent on the present figure. |e 

Supplies of raw materials for the iron and steel industry will be | oneal 
increased by developing the production of coke from coal used by the soniéa 
power industry. This should supply 50 per cent of the total quantity used iommne 
by foundries, thus putting a stop to any further increase in coke imports. | 5» pec 

Further technical improvements introduced into steel plants will ;, jo, 
include the construction of open hearth and electric furnaces of bigger years 
capacities, of new production processes and the intensification of steel | | Wares 
smelting. The consumption of fuel should be. 15-20 per cent lower than |}, .. 
in 1958, that is, it should reach the level of 200-210 kg per 1 ton of | Ro 
steel. This will mean achieving parity with leading foreign steel plants. ; | Chopi: 

A new oxygen-converter steel plant will be opened in 1964. It is also| lin flo 
planned to build 1 or 2 continuous steel pouring plants. jhow | 

Considerable technical improvements will be introduced in rolling); p. 
mills which belong to the most backward sector of the Polish iron and) j, 9,, 
steel industry. Six new rolling mills will be built in the years 1961-1965 ),4 4, 
and 6 to 8 of the existing units will be modernized. Re-heating furnaces; pj, 
will be rebuilt to increase their output. Varson 

The range of rolled products will also be improved. The share of} ynyeiy 
cold-rolled sheet metal in the total production of rolled products will be) stat. 
about 16 per cent in 1965. It is also planned to increase the share of}, guoj 
coated products (tin plate, zinc coated and lacquered products) which was} wajjoy, 
only 0.7 per cent in 1958, while in highly industrialized countries it range | conten, 
between 3 and 6 per cent. in Par’ 
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ART AND SCIENCE 


“THE SONG ESCAPED UNSCATHED...” 


“Tell me — he (Chopin — Ed.) once asked 
one of his friends — has Chopin wasted 
his efforts? Is the road he has chosen so 
wrong that when the time of justice comes 
he will not be able to return to his native 
land, to become a friend of every Polish 
soul and to be welcome in every Polish 
cottage?” 
Jerzy Broszkiewicz: 
Ksztatt Mitogci (The Shape of Love) 


N 1958, when the bronze Chopin 

memorial by Waclaw Szymanowski was 
unveiled in Warsaw for the second time, for 
several days Lazienki Park, the site of the 
memorial, was visited by an unending stream 
of people. Most of them remembered the day 
in 1940 when Chopin’s statue, for fourteen 
years one of the best known sights of 
Warsaw, was the city’s first monument to 
be melted down by the Nazis. 

Robert Schumann once wrote about 
Chopin’s works that they are “guns hidden 
in flowers”. He did not realize at the time 
how prophetic his words would turn out 
to he. The Nazis banned Chopin’s works. 
In occupied Poland concerts of his music 
had to be given in secret. 

But within a year of the liberation 
Varsovians were present at the ceremonial 
inscriptions on the 
statue’s still empty pedestal. One of them is 
a quotation from an epic poem, Konrad 
Wallenrod, by Adam Mickiewicz, Chopin’s 
contemporary who also lived as an emigré 
in Paris. 
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ALBERT CAMUS 


“Death has robbed us, has 
robbed all mankind, of a 
powerful mind which had not 
yet made its last contribution. 
Death has placed a question- 
mark over his unforgettable 
books which have enriched 
the universal treasure-house 
of literature and philosophy. 
Perhaps only a few realize 
that together with that great 
literary talent, that unrelax- 
ing quest for truth, that nobie 
passion in the struggle for 
man, we have also lost a 
deeply loving heart. His heart. 
beat as an alarm bell tolls to 
announce a state of siege, to 
call for help, to call for the 
Salvation of every conscience 
striving for the truth.” 


Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz. 


THE ARTIST 


“The modern and original 
artist should endeavour to be 
as normal, polished and easy 
in his manner as possible.’ 


Stanistaw Dygat 


POLISH ACTRESS IN FRENCH FILM 


Barbara Kwiatkowska, a 
young Polish film actress [Eve 
Wants to Sleep/, recently 
stayed in Paris where she had 
a part in the French feature 
film The Thousandth Window, 
directed by Robert Menegoz, 
author of the well-known do- 
cumentaries Long Live the 
Dockers, The Paris Commune 
and The Great Wall of China. 


Miss Kwiatkowska had the 
leading female réle, that of a 
Polish student. This was the 
first occasion on which a 
Polish actress has been starred 
in a French film. 
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WARSAW AND PARIS STUDENTS 
CO-OPERATE 


A delegation of students 
from the Sorbonne recently 
visited Warsaw. They saw 
something of the life and work 
of Warsaw students and held 
a number of meetings with 
representatives of the Polish 
Students’ Association. 

Regular co-operation between 
students in the two coun- 
tries has now been established 
This is to extend to the sphere 
of organizational experiences 
as weil as to studies, cultural 
activities and tourism. 

One of the most interesting 
results of the agreement will 
be an exchange of students’ 
theatres. The Warsaw Stu- 
dents’ Satirical Theatre will 
spend about a fortnight in Pa- 
ris, and Le Théatre Antique 
de la Sorbonne wil visit War- 
saw. 


NATIONAL PARK AT GOPLO 
LAKE 


In connection with the Mil- 
Iennium of the Polish State, 
a large National Park will be 
laid out near Kruszwica, at 
the Gopto Lake, during the 
years 1960-63. This is planned 
as a tourist attraction, and 
will cost about 8.5 miilion zlo- 
tys. The recreation facilities 
will include hostels, bars, ca- 
fés, garages and swimming 


ETERNAL QUESTIONS 


“The great, fundamental 
questions asked by mankind 
usually remain unanswered. 
But this does not mean that 
We should stop thinking about 
them. We must live with thera 
constantly. Although there are 
already many glosses concern- 


img these questions — every” 


epech should add its own.” 


Kazimierz Brandys 
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“flames will devour painted history, Mis: 
sword in hand, thieves will ransack the item 
treasure-house,) Cho; 

Poli 

but the song will escape unscathed” Engl 


The song has escaped unscathed. It is f 
lovingly treasured, and carefully analyzed by) and 
the Fryderyk Chopin Society in Warsaw. The) V! 1 





Society resides in the historic Ostrogski) how 
Castle, overlooking the Vistula, and possesses) plac 
a concert hall, library, recording studio) Shos 
archive depository and museum. » Muse 

When the Fryderyk Chopin Institute was) Ostr 
founded in the thirties, on the initiative of) Vers 
Mr. Mieczyslaw Idzikowski, its Museum) ‘displ 
collection was a very modest one. In those) its ¢ 
days the Institute’s activities were financed home 
out of members’ subscriptions, concerts, 4mo 


lectures and, above all, royalties on per-| /mpr 
formances of Chopin’s works played over the) >y ! 
Polish Radio. Though many valuable research) Chop 
and publishing projects were started during Since 
the interwar period (the definitive edition) Chop 
for instance, under the editorship of Ignacy) {Fr t 
Paderewski) it was not until after the war) ‘his ; 
that the Institute was able to develop its) ™ 
activities fully — thanks to liberal grants and Zuric 
other forms of assistance provided by the ® let 
Ministry of Art and Culture. As a result the) Fonts 


Museum now owns some 600 items, the) later 
largest collection of Chopiniana in Poland. red 


The Museum is particularly concerned 
with completing its collection of Chopin MSS) 
and has spent considerable sums on the an. 
purchase of orginal scores, letters, relics) lad € 
prints and various other documents. , ew 

Miss Krystyna Kobylanska, the Museum's eta 
custodian, visited Paris in 1957, where she) igl 
was offered the original manuscript of the) U ( 
Mazurka in F minor, Op. 68, No. 4. She) * °m 
recognized the writing, however, as being tha! Al: 
of Auguste Franchomme, a Paris cello play# prs ag 
and a friend of Chopin — in consequence tl flat “ 
price was reduced by half. The Museum he jm 
since acquired Chopin’s authentic sketch { he's 
this composition. oii 

It may be of interest to add here tha ‘ 





Miss Kobylariska has published a number of 
e items on Chopin, amongst them the album 
house, Chopin in His Own Land, issued by the 
Polish Music Publishing House in Polish, 
English, French, German and Russian. 

As a part of the Chopin Year celebrations, 
and to honour the recently concluded 
VI International Chopin Piano Competition — 
how strange to think that the first one took 
place thirty years ago and that Dimitry 
Shostakovich won a mention at it — the 
Museum has arranged an exhibition in the 
Ostrogski Castle to mark the 150th anni- 
versary of Fryderyk Chopin’s birth. On 
display are the most interesting items from 
its collection, including recent purchases at 
home and abroad, and many valuable gifts. 
Among the latter is the original MS of the 
Impromptu in F-sharp Major, Op. 36, donated 
by Mr. Christian Zabriskie, an American 
Chopin lover, in honour of the Chopin Year. 
Since the present collector's mania for 
Chopiniana in the U.S.A. almost rivals that 
for the works of the impressionist painters, 
this gift must be prized all the more highly. 

Mr. Julian Godlewski, a Pole living in 
Zurich, has presented the Institute with 
a letter from Chopin to his friend Julius 
Fontana, principal copyist of his works, and 
later — in accordance with the wishes of the 
composer’s family — editor of the post- 
humous edition of his works. 

Other exhibits include three letters from 
the last woman in Chopin’s life, Jean 
Wilhelmina Stirling, to the composer’s sister, 
Ludwika Jedrzejowicz. The last letter in 
particular is of great interest, since it brings 
to light some new details from the composer’s 
life (we learn from it, for example, about 
a concert he gave in Munich). 

Also of unusual interest, amongst the 
items on view, are some authentic drafts of 
ie) SUch well-known pieces as the Berceuse in D 
nat flat Major, Op. 57, the Barcarolle, Op. 60 and 
the G minor Cello Sonata, Op. 65. Unknown 
works include a sketch for a piano piece, 
) another for a work for piano and cello, and 
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“THE SONG ESCAPED UNSCATHED...” 
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STUDENT THEATRES 


Students’ theatres in Ld6déz 
are rehearsing a new reper- 
toire for the All-Poland com- 
petition of students’ drama 
circles. 


The Pstrag Theatre Compa- 
ny, whose members come from 
different universities, is to 
stage a vaudeville show writ- 
ten by members of the com- 
pany. The action takes place 
in a £6dz suburb. 


The Poets’ Rostrum has 
prepared a programme of 
poems by Kazimierz Wierzyf- 
ski, a Polish poet who has 
lived abroad simce 1939. 


The Forum, the theatre of 
the £6dzZ Institue of Techno- 
logy, will stage La guerre de 
Troie n’aura pas lieu by Girau- 
doux, and the drama circle 
of the £6dz School of Medicine 
will put on a mixed program- 
me of songs and sketches. 

A new programme of folk 
dances is being rehearsed by 
the Students’ Piwnica, the 
ballet troupe of the 2Z6dz 
Institute of Technology. The 
2£6dz students’ jaz band will 
also appear. 


CHOPIN ON RECORDS 


The Complete Works of Fre- 
deric Chopin have recently 
been recorded by Muza Re- 
cords as a result of an order 
from the Chopin Society. The 
first complete sets were on 
sale during the Sixth Inter- 
national Chopin Competition 
in February 1960. Selected 
Chopin recitals have also 
appeared under the imprint 
of foreign record companies, 
such as Deutsche Schallplatten 
(G.D.R.), Decca (Britain), Te- 
lefunken (G.F.R.) — produced 
from taperecordings of Polish 
pianists. All records, both Po- 
lish and foreign, bear the 


emblem of the Chopin Society 
in Poland. 
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PADEREWSKI CENTENARY 


The centenary of Ignacy 
Paderewski’s birth will be cel- 
ebrated in Bydgoszcz in a 
new Philharmonic Hall bearing 
the name of this famous pian- 
ist and composer. 

The Paderewski celebrations 
were inaugurated on January 
9 with a concert given by his 
pupil Henryk Sztompka, who 
is also a fine interpreter of 
his works. On May 5, the Pa- 
derewski Philharmonic Hall 
in Bydgoszcz plans to present 
a concert at which Henryk 
Sztompka will play the com- 
poser’s Polish Fantasia, 

The main part of the Pa- 
derewski celebrations will 
take place in Bydgoszcz, on 
July 2, a day which also marks 
the 60th anniversary of the 
Bydgoszcz Regional Singers. 
There will also be a Pade- 
rewski memorial exhibition 
and a gala concert. 


StOWACKI SESSION 


Results of a special session 
devoted to the great Polish 
igth century poet, Juliusz Slo- 
wacki, were discussed by Prof. 
Kazimierz Wyka, Director of 
the Institute for Literary Stu- 
dies, in an interview given to 
the daily Kurier Polski. 

How far, do you think, has 
the session contributed to the 
development of Stowacki stu- 
dies? 

First of all the session was 
a kind of summing-up of the 
various research projects un- 
dertaken during the Slowacki 
Year. Its most useful achieve- 
ment was the attempt to link 
up the work of Stowacki with 
the other literature and poetry 
of his age, both in Poland 
and elsewhere, Some foreign 
scholars, for example, pointed 
out that in his work Slo- 
wacki foreshadowed new 


trends in poetry. Prof. Jean 
Fabre from France pointed 
out the connection between 
the poetry of Sltowacki and 
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a draft of a song. The hitherto unknown Ms 
of the Polonaise in F minor, Op. 71, No. 3, is 
another item of great interest; this bears the 
inscription “Stuttgart” in the composer's 
own hand, although there is no othe 
evidence that Chopin was in Germany at 
that time. 

The exhibition also includes a charming 
item typical of the romantic era: a medallion 
with a lock of Chopin’s hair, accompanied by 
a note vouching for its authenticity signed by 
Ludwika Jedrzejowicz. 

Today the Museum’s growing collection 
and lively activities are proof of the fact that 
Chopin “has returned to his native land to 
become a friend of every Polish soul and 
to be welcome in every Polish cottage.” 


Elzbieta Szaniawska 


MUSICOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


NE of the most important events of the 
1960 Chopin Year was the international 
musicological congress devoted to Chopin, 


which was held in Warsaw from 16 to 21° 


February. 


Over two hundred musicologists from) 
21 countries attended the Congress and many/ 


observers were also present. The 106 papers 


were read in sections dealing with various’ 
aspects of Chopin’s work, under the broad! 
historical | 


headings of stylistic criticism; 
topics and stylistic influences; interpretation; 
bibliographical and _ editorial problems; 
aesthetics and general musical history. 

In one sense the Warsaw Congress wai 
a summary of the present state of Chopin 
studies; at the same time, however, the 
papers and discussion also contributed rauch 
that was new, both to our knowledge o 
Chopin and to musicology in general. The 
close relationship between Chopin’s music 
and the Polish and European musica 
tradition (Scarlatti, the Vienna Classicists, 
Clementi and the Czech composers) was 
perhaps for the first time, clearly shown 
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MUSICOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


It was also pointed out how significant had 
been his influence on his contemporaries and 
on later composers such as Schuman, Liszt, 
Brahms, Smetana, Szymanowski, the Russian 
“pig five”, Skryabin, Janatek, as well as on 
the Impressionists and post-Impressionists — 
up to the time of Expressionism. Thus it 
became clear that Chopin was not a composer 
who stood outside or above the normal 
course of musical development, but one 
deeply rooted in his own epoch, related to 
his predecessors and influencing his succes- 
sors. The “Polishness” of his style and his 
connections with Polish folk music were thus 
presented in a completely new light. 

Many papers described the musical and 
artistic life in Warsaw during Chopin’s 
youth; in one section the authenticity of his 
posthumously published works was scrutin- 
ized in the light of modern analytical 
methods. Other sections discussed the réle of 
physiological factors in musical creation; 
attempts at arriving at an interpretation of 
the content of Chopin’s music, changes of 
style in the playing of his works, and their 
reception in various milieus. 

The general-history section discussed new 
sources for research into the history of Pol- 
ish music and also its links with the music 
of other countries, a topic which has only 
recently been touched upon. 

Musicians had good cause to be satisfied 
with the very strong trend towards a com- 
bination of musical theory and practice, 
which became apparent during the Congress. 
This was a reaction from the practice of 
previous years. The very fact that a section 
devoted to problems of interpretation was set 
up is an indication of this new approach. 
The new trend was also clearly revealed by 
the topics discussed at the meetings of this 
section and the great interest which they 
aroused, as well as by the research methods 
employed by many speakers from other 
sections, for instance that devoted to stylistic 
influences. 

Against such a widely-conceived back- 
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surrealist poetry, and the Hun- 
garian translator, Grace Ke- 
renyi, discoverd in it affinities 
with the poetry of the Hun- 
garian symbolists and mo- 
dernists. At the session Polish 
scholars delivered several pa- 
pers relating to Slowacki’s 
lyrical art and his use of 
versification. To sum up, one 
may say that the session was 
an important step forward to- 
wards the new synthesis of 
Stowacki’s work at which we 
have been trying to arrive for 
the last few years. 

What contribution would 
you say the session has made 
to the popularization of Sto- 
wacki’s writings abroad? 

The contribution is quite a 
significant cne. Our debates 
were attended by 30 scholars 
from 16 countries, including 
Austria, the U.S.A., Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, and the U.S.S.R. The 
majority of them are distin- 
guished translators of Slowac- 
ki’s poetry into their cwn 
languages. Personal contact 
with Polish scholars and the 
source material available here 
will certainly help them in 
their future work in the field 
of translation. It should be 
mentioned, by the way, that 
Stowacki’s works are becoming 
much better known abroad. 


CRACOW TRUMPETER'S 
ANNIVERSARY 


For 35 years trumpeter Bo- 
lestaw Smetana, of the Cracow 
Municipal Fire Brigade, has 
blown the traditional bugle 
call from the tower of St. 
Mary’s Church. At 12.00 
M.E.T. the bugle call is used 
as a time signal on the Po- 
lish Radio. Tradition has it 
that the call is sounded in 
commemoration of a town 
watchman who, in the Middle 
Ages, used his trumpet to 
warn the inhabitants of Cra- 
cow against a sudden Tartar 
raid. 
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DISTINCTION FOR EMINENT 
CALISIANS 


At the inauguration of the 
celebrations of the 1800th an- 
niversary of the foundation of 
Kalisz, Maria Dabrowska, emi- 
nent Polish author, and Ta- 
deusz Kulisiewicz, graphiic ar- 
tist of international renown, 
both of them born in Kalisz, 


NEARLY A MILLION TOURISTS AT 
ZAKOPANE 


In 1959, 962,616 people vis- 
ited Zakopane, the chief Pol- 
ish mountain resort and win- 
ter sports centre. This is a 
record figure in the history 
of the town. 


FILM CRITICS’ PRIZES 


The annual prizes of Polish 
film critics for the best Po- 
lish and foreign films shown 
in this country have recently 
been awarded for the fifth 
time (for 1959). Prize-winners 
are given a gtatuette of the 
‘Mermaid’, the emblem of the 
City of Warsaw. 


In the Polish feature films 
section the prize went to 
Cross of Valour directed by 
Kazimierz Kutz. In the Polish 
short films’ section it went to 
Halina Bielifiska and Wlodzi- 
mierz Haupe for Changing of 
the Guard, an animated film 
that has already won several 
prizes. 


In the foreign films’ section, 
where some 180 films were 
considered, the ‘Mermaid’ was 
awarded to Sidney Lumet’s 
Twelve Angry Men. Honour- 
able mentions went to Fate of 
@ Man directed by Sergei Bon- 
darchuk (U.S.R.R.) and to 
Sawdust and Tinsel by Ingmar 
Bergman (Sweden). 
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ground of topics certain problems neediny 
further research and the general future tren 
of Chopin studies stood out all the me 
clearly. This was one of the importay 
achievements of the conference; another wai 
the proposal by Professor Zofia 
Chairman of the Congress, that the us 
of musicological terms, which differs 
widely in different countries and schools 4 
thought, be made uniform. With growir 
international co-operation between m 
cologists this is becoming increasing 
necessary; that there existed a strong desif 
for such co-operation became clear d 
the Congress. 

It was especially pleasing to the olde 
generation of Polish musicologists to not 
the part played at the Congress by a 
group of post-war graduates of Cracow 
Warsaw Universities. Many eminent foreigt 
guests found occasion to praise the papefi 
and contributions to the discussion m 
by these young scholars. 


Perhaps because it took place in Warsai 
one may apply to the Chopin Congress 
something that was more than once em 
phasized in world press comments on tht 


International Festivals of Contemporary 
Music — the so-called “Warsaw Autumns” = 
namely that it provided many opportunities 
for the meeting and confrontation of various,’ 
often diametrically-opposed ideologies and 
methodological approaches: structural and 
historical analysis, phenomenology and Marx- 
ist thought, statistical method and aesthetical 
analysis rubbed shoulders. They did not meet 
as opponents, however, although discussion 
between their respective supporters often 
became lively, but each contributed its share 
to the enrichment of Chopin studies. 
Everything seems to indicate that this 
will not only be the starting-point for 
a general international project devoted to 
Chopin research, but also result in lasting 
co-operation between musicologists of 


different countries. 
* 
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Maurizio Pollini and Irina Zaritskaya, winners of the First and Second Prize 
in the Competition, are congratulated by Witold Rowicki, conductor of the 
Warsaw Philharmonic. 
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(From left to right) Af 
Rubinstein, Igor Belza, Z 
gniew Drzewiecki, Dmi 
Kabalewsky, Zdzistaw Sliw 
ski (Director of the Warsi 
Philharmonic) and Heng 
Sztompka during a jury-b 





Artur Rubinstein among the . 
competitors, talking with Irina }Participa: 
Zaritskaya, 
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The Ostrogski Palace in War- 
saw, home of the’ Fryderyk 
Chopin Society and’ Museum. 
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One of. the rooms in the SIXTH | 
museum with Chopin’s piano. CHOP! 
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The results of the musicological com- 
petition for a paper dealing with some aspect 
of Chopin’s style, were published at the close 
of the Congress. The jury consisting of 
Professors Gerald Abraham (Liverpool), Igor 
Belza (Moscow), Zofia Lissa (Warsaw), Stefa- 
nia Lobaczewska (Cracow) and Max Pincherle 
(Paris) decided not to award a first prize, 
Sbut adjuged two works as being equally 
Adeserving of a second prize; these were 
a paper on “Thematic Development in 
thopin’s Music” by Dr Wlodzimierz Proto- 
opov of Moscow and “The Polish and 
,} uropean Spirit of Chopin’s Mazurkas” by 
, | ‘tr Keezkemety of Budapest. Each received 
a prize of 10,000 zlotys. On the jury’s re- 
commendation both works are to be publish- 
ed in Poland. 
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Jézef Kanski 





SIXTH INTERNATIONAL 
‘| CHOPIN PIANO COMPETITION 












1 URING the period 22 February to 
i #13 March the Sixth International Chopin 
Pao Competition took place in Warsaw. The 
“Mapetition was organized by the Fryderyk 
hopin Society on behalf of the Chopin Year 
Ommittee, and was followed with lively 
1 by music lovers all over the world, 
as in Poland. The world-famous 
mist Artur Rubinstein was honorary chair- 
m of the Jury, the chairman was the Pol- 
MPianist and Professor of Music Zbigniew 
fwiecki and the secretary was Boleslaw 
fowicz. Members of the Jury included 
io Agosti, Stefan Askenase, Nadia Bou- 
er, Sven Brandel, Sequeira Costa, Harold 
ton, Halina Czerny-Stefanska, Jan Ekier, 
Mes Fevrier, Henri Gagnebin, Marquis 
Gontaut Biron, Emil Hajek, Arthur 
wy, Lajos Hernadi, Jan Hoffman, Mie- 

Horszowski, Dmitri Kabalevsky, 
Malcuzynski, Timo Mikilla, Florica 
! , Frantisek Rauch, Reimar Riefing, 

Schréter, Bruno Seidlhofer, Pavel Sie- 
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CHOPIN PIANO COMPETITION 
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MUSEUM OF LUBUSZ REGION 


Lubusz is the old Slavonic 
name for a territory whigh 
was restored to Poland in 1945 
and is now part of the Zielo- 
na Géra Voivodship. 

A Museum of the Lubusz 
Region has recently been 
opened in Zieloma Géra. The 
Museum has sections devoted 
to History and Archaeology, 
Viticulture (the only one of 
its kind in Poland). Modern 
Art (collections of Polish 
sculpture, painting, pottery, 
etc. since 1945) amd a gallery 
of Polish historical paintings 
of the eighteenth and ninete- 
enth centuries. 


THE 1960 INTERNATIONAL 
PHILATELIC EXHIBITION IN 
WARSAW 


The centenary of the issue 
of the first Polish stamp falls 
this year. The main event 
in the celebrations of this 
centenary will be the Interna- 
tional Philatelic Exhibition to 
be held in the Warsaw Palace 
of Science and Culture from 
3-11 September. 

Many applications to take 
part in this exhibition which 
will be called “Poland 6”, 
have already been received, 
including some from the min- 
istries or postal authorities of 
34 countries. Thomas de la 
Rue, the stamp-printers of 
London, also intend to exhibit. 
The number of private entries 
has already reached 520. This 
will be the first international 
exhibition in which the Indian 
Philatelic Society has taken 
part during its 67 years of 
existence. One of the Society’s 
exhibits will be a book on 
handprinted stamps of India. 

According to information 
so far received by the Orga- 
nizing Committee, the fol- 
lowing countries are proposing 
to exhibit. 

Albania — 


full sets of 
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stamps issued since the 
liberation of the country. 

Bulgaria — all issues since 
the liberation of the country. 

Finland — ail stamps 
issued in 1959 for charity 
whose surcharge went to the 
Anti-Tubercular Society, in 
blocks of 4 or 10. Coloured 
photographs of sketches and 
of proposed patterns for 
stamps issued on special occa- 
sions during 1959. 

The following countries 
will exhibit their current 
issues: British Guiana, Ice- 
land, Nigeria and Jugoslavia. 

Roumania will present 5 
sets of classical stamps and 
10 displaying scenes of life in 
the Roumanian People’s Re- 
public. The Roumanian Post 
Office will also show a film 
on the centenary of the Rou- 
manian Post Office and the 
first stamp issues. UNO will 
send 5 collections: the first 
contains stamps issued on the 
tenth anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of the Rights of 
Man (1958); the second will 
display issues celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of United 
Nations Day; the third is the 
current series issued by UNO 
together with envelopes, post- 
cards and airmail envelopes; 
the fourth is a collection of 


troops. 

Vietnam is to exhibit a col- 
lection of the stamps issued 
since the August Revolution 
of 1945. 

The United States will pre- 
sent an exhibition entitled 
“The Birth of a Stamp” and 


pillar-box, 
coach ete. The exhibition will 
360 square metres of 
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riebryakov, Andrey Stoyanov, HenryMazurk: 
Sztompka, Magda Tagliaferro, Tin ish Ch 
Margerita Trombini-Kazuro, Amadeus WePolonai: 
bersinke, Beveridge Webster, Jakub Zak andawardec 
Jerzy Zurawlew (founder of the Com Alth 
petition). Block cz 

Of the more than 150 young pianists whoing, he \ 
sent in entry forms, 86 satisfied all the necethousan: 
sary requirements and were accepted by threcognit 
organizers. Of these 78 candidates represent. First 
ing 30 countries actually arrived in Warsawerzy G 
to make their appearance on the platform ojherefor 


the Warsaw Philharmonic Hall. award o 
* 

NO FR( 

Chopin Competition results F scl 

First prize (forty thousand zlotys) — ‘el asked 

Maurizio Pollini, Italy. pes te 

Second prize (thirty thousand zlotys)— ,; 51) A 

Irina Zaritskaya, U.S.S.R. eyes 


Third prize (twenty-five thousand zlotys) :agues a 
Tania Achot-Haroutounian, Iran. verythir 
Fourth prize (twenty thousand zlotys) — sonplac« 


Li Min Chan, China. thange o 
Fifth prize (fifteen thousand zlotys) — “°? § 
Zinaida Ignatyeva, U.S.S.R. recessary 
Sixth prize (ten thousand zlotys) — pe 
Valerij Kastyelsky, U.S.S.R. nian 


The following received honourablentres a 
mentions and prizes of five thousand zlotyven adje 
(in order of marks received): This | 

Aleksander Slobodyanik, U.S.S.R.; Jerzm end y 
Godziszewski, Poland; Jézef Stompel, Polandformati 
Michel Block, Mexico; Hitoshi Kobayashiational | 
Japan; Reija Silvonen, Finland. “his tren 

Apart from winning the first prizhe same 
Maurizio Pollini also received the Warfowing i 
saw People’s Council’s prize (twenty thowhat is be 
sand zlotys), the Polish UNESCO Committee} Scienti 
prize (twenty thousand zlotys), and invifitd’s eye 
ations to appear in Bulgaria, Spain, N 














the German Federal Republic, Sweden of « 
Portugal. desprea 
The Polish Radio prize for the d ha 
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ka (ten thousand zlotys) and the Pol- 
Sen-dejsh Chopin Society’s prize for the best 
s WePolonaise (ten thousand zlotys) were both 
ak anwarded to Irina Zaritskaya. 
Com- Although the Mexican pianist Michel 
Block came only tenth in the order of mark- 
ts whoing, he was awarded a special prize of twenty 
necethousand zlotys by Artur Rubinstein, in 
by threcognition of his unusual talent. 
resent- First amongst the Polish competitors was 
Varsawerzy Godziszewski (eighth place), who will 
‘orm ojherefore receive the special Air France 
award of a six-day visit to France. 


| 
NO FRONTIERS TO KNOWLEDGE 


F scholars the whole world over were to be 
asked what they could achieve by them- 
selves, without contact with other countries, 
they would surely say: very little or nothing 
— tall. And to the question: what would you 
ike to know about the work of your col- 
tys) s-agues abroad, one word would be sufficient: 
verything. It has been accepted as a com- 
) — monplace for many years now that the ex- 
thange of information and co-operation be- 
jween scholars of different countries is 
hecessary for the development of science. But 
oday there is yet another basic requirement: 
‘omplete dissemination of scientific results 
md even of topics undertaken by all research 
ourablientres and scientists working in the same or 
| zlotyven adjacent fields. 
This process has by no means come to 
- Jermm end yet. Today the recording of scientific 
Polaniiformation and the establishing of inter- 
yayashiational contacts is still growing in scope. 
‘his trend can be seen in Polish science; at 
pri#he same time we can observe a steadily 
» Watitowing interest amongst foreign scholars in 
yhat is being done in Poland. 
Scientific publishers have a convenient 
rd’s eye view of this fast-growing network 
international. contacts and various new 
ms of co-operation. Contacts were at first 
lespread in those fields of science where 
nd had enjoyed a long-established inter- 









SCIENTIFIC CO-OPERATION 


Representatives of the Pol- 
ish and Soviet Academies of 
Sciences have signed in Mos- 
cow a plan for co-operation 
in 1960. 

The plan envisages joint 
work on 25 subjects and mu- 
tual consultation on another 
25 subjects. For instance, the 
observatories at Poznan and at 
Irkutsk will work together on 
certain astronomical problems. 
Contacts in the construction 
and application of electronic 
computers are also being 
planned. 

Scholars from both coun- 
tries will also co-operate 
closely in their work on the 
history of the Polish Insurrec- 
tion of 1863. 


EXHIBITION OF BRITISH BOOKS 
ON SAILING. 


An exhibition of British 
books on sailing proved very 
popular in Warsaw. Over 
400 books as well as diagrams 
and photographs illustrated 
the theory and history of 
yachting and of yachting re- 
gattas. A special section in- 
cluded books on the travels 
and adventures of famous sail- 
ors. The exhibition was organ- 
ized by the Warsaw bran- 
ches of the Polish Sailing 
Association and the Yacht 
Club of Poland with the assis- 
tance of the British Council. 


KULISIEWICZ IN MEXICO 


An exhibition of drawings 
by Tadeusz Kulisiewicz, the 
well-known artist, was very 
successful in Mexico City last 
year. Organized by the local 
Institute of Fine Arts, it 
was opened by Dr. J. 
Torres Bodet, the Minister 
of Education. The first guests 
included members of the Di- 
plomatic Corps, art critics, 
artists (among them Signor 


Siqueiros, the last surviving 
member of the Big Three in 
Mexican painting), and many 
Poles residing in Mexico. 
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KITSCH 


“Visions of true art are 
born from genuine artistic and 
intellectual effort... Kitsch, 
being a reverse of search, 
must deal with a ready-made 
vision, which it perpetuates...’ 

“Kitsch spreads most easily 
when the stereotypes which 
it expresses have a wide social 
backing. For then it confirms 
the system of aesthetic values 
of the reader, listener or 
spectator. It supplies him with 
the kind of thing he expects: 
it does not disturb his habits 
and customs or his vision of 
art... By resorting to stereo- 
types, kitsch kills the authen- 
ticity of art, and must there- 
fore, give it an appearance of 
genuineness. By resorting to 
stereotypes, kitsch makes un- 
real the world which it shows, 
and that is why it must give 
it appearances of reality. Since 
it cannot be true, it endeav- 
ours to seem probable”. 


Pawel Beylin 
in “Przeglad Kulturalny” 


POLISH CONDUCTORS ABROAD 


Henryk Czyz, Director 
of the £6dz Philharmonic 
Orchestra, visited Britain late 
in 1959, follwing an invitation 
from Sir John Barbirolli. Mr 
Czyz conducted the Halle 
Orchestra at three concerts, 
given in Manchester, Sheffield 
and Hanley. He was invited 
ot revisit Britain in 1960. 

Another Polish conductor, 
Stanislaw Skrowaczewski, has 
conducted recently at the 
Théatre de Champs Ely- 
sées. His programme included 
the Fifth Symphony by Sho- 
stakovich, Beethoven’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto, with Mlle 
Yvonne Lefebvre as the soloist, 
and Funeral Music by Witold 
Lutostawski. From Paris Skro- 
waczewski went to Berlin, 
and is later to spend three 
weeks in Cleveland. 
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national position. The leading place here ig P li 

: : h corps soli 
occupied by mathematics, and next by mihéeire: 
oriental studies, archaeology, and anthro! . adioélém 
pology. After the war, however, in additic la Vétude 
to these traditional spheres, Polish studies ir 


other fields have also gained an internation Badaoes 
reputation: in theoretical physics for instane Introducti 
physical chemistry, technology, and als sinsky, Le 
a number of specialized branches of medicine} yy... Bl 
biology, agriculture, mining, as well as other eidter 2 
Poland is well represented at all internation} yowey 


conferences dealing with logic, economic ...; of ¢ 


history, classical scholarship, cybernetic) jo ation 
education and other branches of philosophy .¢ <.ionti 
or the humanities. Shee done 


Polish Scientific Publishers (PWN), thd ..4 sell - 
leading Polish publishing-house specializing ..... On, 
in scientific and academic works and, if ont con 
fact, one of the largest institutions of thil opr: .o, of 
kind in the world, has had a vital réle i USSR, 
furthering the exchange of scientific in} poi ocrat 
formation between Poland and other counmjgvonce j 
tries. In 1959 alone they issued abo changed, 
700 publications in book form and sponsore illustratin, 
the publication of 72 periodicals specializingy;..::.4 
in all branches of science, except mediciN¢psjicn ex} 
and agriculture. Leningrad 

The publication of foreign scientific work}ang Crac 
translated into Polish is one of the mo changed 
important aspects of the work of PWN. Dur Hungary, 
ing the last five years they have issuel po. , 
200 books translated from the Russialjppis. 













100 books translated from the gli hidietig: 
30 from the French and 30 from the GerMaljwere sot | 
as well as others. In all, some 70-80 tramyain Ney 
lations have been published every In 19% 
Translations from the English includ@ipe poo, 


Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, The Ris¢@haq pup}: 
American Civilization; J. D. Bernal, ScieM™@nationa) ; 
in History; Albert Einstein, The Meaning catalogues 


Relativity; R.G.D. Allen, Mathematical he sale 

nomics; Hermann Weyl, Symmetry; S. Lillffabroad re: 
Man, Machines and _ History; coMFrlotys, dou 
Thomson, The Atom; L. F. and M. Pe fy vicy 
Organic Chemistry; Elizabeth Hurlock, © tountry f 
Development. The following French WO french }, 


have been issued: Geneviéve Darmois, 4Wicences to 





MiMarc Bloch, Apologie pour 


NO FRONTIERS TO KNOWLEDGE 


is corps solide; Cahen et Treille, Précis d’énergie 
% nucléaire; Genaud, La protection contre les 
+ radioéléments; Antoine Meillet, Introduction 


européennes; Pierre George, La ville et la 
campagne; Julien Vendryes, Le language — 
Introduction linguistique a Vhistoire; M. Hais- 
sinsky, La chimie nucléaire et ses applications; 
Vhistoire ou 
“i métier d’historien. 

However, translations into Polish are only 
part of the work PWN undertakes in col- 


tic iaboration with the world’s leading publishers 


been concluded whereby PWN will publicize 
and sell foreign books in Poland and vice 
versa. One example is the multilateral agree- 
"ment concluded by PWN with the Printing 
™t Offices of the Academies of Sciences of the 


"Democratic Republic. On the basis of this, 
advance information and catalogues are ex- 


w'ichanged, and book exhibitions organized 
Mfillustrating the range of the year’s pub- 
“Slications. In 1959, for instance, two large 
“| Polish exhibitions were held in Moscow and 
Leningrad, and two Russian ones in Warsaw 
“and Cracow. Other exhibitions were ex- 


changed with Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
quungary, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
Four exhibitions were exchanged with 
“sbritish publishers (in London, Oxford, 
mbridge and Glasgow) and separate stands 
e set up at book fairs in Frankfurt on 
n, New York, Chicago, Leipzig, Belgrade, 
In 1959 also, PWN in co-operation with 
book selling organization Ars Polona, 
mad publications on display at 22 inter- 
~pational and Polish trade fairs. Dozens of 
fatalogues and handbills were printed, and 
me sale of Polish books and periodicals 
road reached a total of about 10 million 
ys, double that of the previous year. 
In view of the enormous demand in our 
try for dictionaries and English and 
etnch language primers, PWN obtained 


PROFESSOR KURYLOWICZ 
HONOURED 


In Warsaw a gathering of 
scholars honoured Prof. Wio- 
dzimierz Kurylowicz, whose 
achievements in microbiology 
have made a notable 
contribution to science. He 
pioneered antibiotics research 
in this country and helped to 
organize penicillin production. 
On the basis of his experi- 
mental work it was possible to 
increase considerably the range 
of antibiotics produced in 
Poland. At present Professor 
Wiodzimierz Kurytowicz, who 
is continuing his work at the 
Institute of Antibiotics, is 
considered to be the leading 
Polish specialist in the field. 

As such he has received 
official invitations to several 
countries. In China he helped 
to organize antibiotics pro- 
duction, and in Japan and 
India he contributed to spe- 
cialized scientific studies. 
Recently he was appointed 
consultant on antibiotics to 
the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 


PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 


The Petroleum Institute in 
Cracow ,which was set up as 
soon as the city was liberated, 
has recently celebrated the 
fifteenth anniversary of its 
research work. Although it is 
relatively new, the Cracow 
Institute directed by Prof. Jé- 
zef Wojmar already has a 
number of important achieve- 
ments to its credit. 

An electrical analysing ma- 
chine has been constructed as 
a prototype for the production 
of methane counters and 
other apparatus designed to 
detect any harmful increase 
of methane in coal-mines. 

New methods were also 
devised (and apparatus const- 
ructed) for profiling Gamma 
and Neutron-Gamma rays in 
oil shafts. 
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The results of these studies 
in tradio-activity were passed 
on to Hungary, Czechoslova- 
kia, Roumania, and the 
U.S.R.R. Thanks to the Insti- 
tute’s research in radioactive 
isotopes, the oil industry is the 
branch of our economy 
makimg most use of such ad- 
vanced methods. 


Perhaps the Institute’s most 
valuable work is the construct- 
ion of apparatus for purifying 
the gas produced in the Lu- 
bacz6w region of harmful 
sulphur compounds, whose 
presence makes it virtually 
unuseable. 


The publications of the In- 
stitute comprise 18 books and 
pamphiets, as well as 60 items 
in the series “Studies of the 
Petroleum Institute’, 61 issues 
of its Bulletin and 47 issues of 
its Documentation Review. 

Within the next four years 
the Institute will be further 
expanded and equipped with 
better research apparatus. 


POLISH WRITERS PROTEST 
AGAINST NEO-NAZISM 


At a recent meeting of the 
Warsaw Branch of the Polish 
Writers’ Union, the following 
resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 


“The Union of Polish Wri- 
ters expresses its most pro 
found indignation at the Fascist 
outrages and anti-Semitic man- 
ifestations in Western Ger- 
many. No one can feel more 
acutely than Poles do the 
disgrace to mankind represent- 
ed by the revival of Nazi 
ideas. Only fifteen years have 
Passed since the mass murders 
committed on our territory at 
Oswiecim, Majdanek and 
Treblinka, and already. Nazi 
Fascism is raising its ugly 
head again. On behalf of the 
seven million people murder- 
ed in Poland, we, protest!” 


of the Oxford University Press, Longman’ / 
Larousse, etc., together with their distribution) sets 
rights for other Socialist countries. At pre) we 
sent these agreements are being expanded ty) plan 
cover further reprints of English andj proc 
American publications, such as handbooks ip) put 
the field of teaching foreign languages, phy.| pub! 
sics, chemistry, technology, etc. diffi 
As far as the introduction of Polish}for 
scientific works to the foreign reader is con-jand 
cerned a considerable effort was made in/the 
recent years to issue foreign language trans-/ doll: 
lations of Polish works on the spot, so that! 
the initiative was not left entirely to foreign 
publishers. Ninety-six such books, mainly/WH 
translations into English, were published in 
1959 and sold through the intermediary of 
Ars Polona. This year the first few editions) 
of Polish scientific works translated into or\thos 
written in French or English are to be issuedthe 
jointly with foreign publishers, such as thenati 
Oxford University Press, MacGraw Hill, thegrov 
Pergamon Press, Mouton and Presses Uni-) fF 
versitaires de France. The range of pub-pub! 
lications will cover mathematics (RomanjYou 
Sikorski, Waclaw  Sierpiriski, Kazimierzfo 
Kuratowski, Jan Mikusinski, Marek Fiszjwer 
and others); physics (Leopold Infeld, JerzyjAbo 
Plebatiski, Wojciech Rubinowicz, Michalpelo 
Luno); technology (Waclaw Olszak, Witold 
Nowacki, Janusz Groszkowski); chemistry) A 
(Wojciech Swietoslawski); philosophy (Ta- 
deusz Kotarbinski, Adam Schaff, Henryk! 
Greniewski); economics (Oskar Lange);| 
education (Bogdan Suchodolski), etc. About) 
30 works by Polish scholars are to be pub-| 
lished jointly with foreign publishers in 1960. 4 
Recently we have been asked by the olla 
National Science Foundation in Washington 
to supply American libraries with English/°" 
translations of outstanding Polish scientific “ 
studies printed in periodical and sevial pub r 





\ 





lication, or in book form. This work will be 

undertaken jointly by PWN, the Centre for V 
Scientific and Technical Documentation, Ar flu 
Polona and the Newspapers and Periodicals re 
Distribution Centre ‘Ruch’. = 





As we already possess very well designed 
tribution) sets of type for printing mathematical texts 
At preiwe have started to modernize our printing 
yanded tofplant as a whole in order to increase its 
ish andjproductive capacity. This will enable us to 
ibooks inj put our printing services at the disposal of 
ges, phy.|publishers abroad. In spite of still existing 
difficulties, we are already fulfilling orders 
vf Polishifor a number of foreign publishing houses, 
sr is con-jand within the next two years hope to raise 
made inithe value of such orders to about 2 million 
ge trans-jdollars per annum. : 
t, so that 
o foreign 
, main 
lished in 
ediary of [} UBLIC opinion polls are becoming more 
r editions}& and more popular in Poland, particularly 





ongman's, 



















T YOUNG PEASANTS THINK 


d into orthose concerned with the views and ideas of 
be issuedithe younger generation whose interest in 
th as themational and social questions is steadily 
Hill, thegrowing. 

sses Uni Recently, Zarzewie (Embers), a weekly 


of pub-published in Warsaw by the Union of Rural 
outh (circulation 20,000) invited its readers 
<azimierzto reply to a series of questions. Answers 
rek Fiszjvere received from some 1,200 of them. 
ld, JerzyjAbout 950, who furnished personal data, 


Uiliail 


-_ Michalelonged to the following groups: 

c, Witold 

chemistry} Age group Number Men Women 

e ee under 18 250 150 100 
en 18 — 30 620 440 180 

‘ — over 30 30 60 20 

. be pub- 


s in 1960, 440 worked on the land, 300 were white 
oar workers (some 80 per cent of them 


by ther’ 
sshingtoth age teachers), and 210 craftsmen, sales- 





» Englishf’*"> technicians, etc., employed in rural 
scientific S'ticts. | 

ial pub- Below are some of the questions and 
x will bef*Plies: 

entre for| Which of the following has the greatest 


tion, Arsftuence on the education and the world 
eriodicalsftlook of young people: Family, School, 
ocial Organization, Church, Books, or Press? 
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WORDS AND THINGS 


4 

“Words can be assigned 

to limbo, but the thing itself, 

remains, under an assumed 

name, with a different identity 
card.” 

Adolf Rudnicki 


PAPROCKI AWARDED OPERA 
MEDAL 


The “Opera Medal” — one 
of the Harriet Cohen Interna- 
tional Music Awards — has 


been given to Bogdan Paproc- 
ki, a tenor of the Warsaw 
Opera Company. These awards 
are given annually to young 
musicians who have made an 
outstanding contribution in 
their own field. 


P.E.N. PRIZE 

The Board of the Polish 
P.E.N. Centre, under the 
chairmanship of Jan Paran- 
dowski, decided unanimously 
to give the Polish P.E.N. Prize 
for literary translations to Ro- 
man Kotoniecki for his work 
as translator, and in particu- 
lar for his translations of 
poems by Paul Valéry. 


WARSAW PRIZES 


Warsaw Municipal Prizes, 
which are awarded annually 
on the anniversary of the 
city’s libaration in 1945 (Ja- 
nuary 17), this time went to: 
Professor Wojciech Swieto- 
silawski (science), Professor 
Franciszek Starynkiewicz (fine 
arts), Professor Kazimierz Si- 
korski (music), Dr Irena Jur- 
gielewicz (children’s books), 
Miss Mieczysbawa Cwiklifska 
(theatre), Professor Wiadysiaw 
Szenajch (community work), 
Mr. Jézef Sigalim (architecture) 
and Mr. Henryk Korotyn- 
ski (journalism — the first 
award in this section). 








“A TASTE OF HONEY” IN 
POLAND 


The Gdafisk Wybrzeze 
Theatre recently followed A 
Hatful of Rain and Crime and 
Punishment with A Taste of 
Honey, the famous play by 
the young British writer 
Shelagh Delaney. All three 
plays were given guest perfor- 
mances in Warsaw where they 
received a very warm wel- 
come. 


POLISH FOLK ART AT UNO 


The specimens of Polish 
handicrafts which appeared in 
the shop at the United Nations 
headquarters, were very quick- 
ly sold. A new shipment has 
been sent including paper- 
cuts, wood carvings, pottery, 
textiles, etc., all made by Pol- 
ish peasant craftsmen. 


A shop with Polish arts and 
crafts will be opened shortly 
on Fifth Avenue in New York. 


‘CHEKHOV ANNIVERSARY 


A gala evening was recently 
snald at the Polski Theatre in 
Warsaw to mark the centenary 
ot Chekhov's birth. This inau- 
.gurated a series of Chekhov 
events to be held throughout 
Poland. 


“CONGRESS OF FILM SCHOOLS 


The International Associa- 
tion of Film Schools, the vice- 
president of which is Professor 
Jerzy Toeplitz, Rector of the 
Film School at £46dz, has de- 
cided to hold the Third In- 
ternational Congress of Film 
Schools in May 1960. The con- 
gress, which is to meet in War- 
saw and in £6dz, will be 
chiefly concerned with the 
straining of cameramen, 
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Replies: eng 
family — 260 5 v 
organization — 210 bec 
school _ 80 of 
church — 50 mu: 
books & press — 20 ser 

Total 620 | 
per 


What is the most frequent cause of mis\/ * 
understanding between parents and ado ea 
lescents? 


Replies: 520. 160 made rather genera 
statements, such as: 

“Most differences have a political back) — 
ground”. api 

“Questions of politics”. 

“Questions of behaviour, manners”. 








“Struggle for a new way of life”. 445 
Other replies were more specific: 12)” 
gave “love” as a reason, e.g. “when a girl of 
a boy falls in love with someone the parent 
disapprove of, or when adolescents begi py 


to have problems of that kind”; 80 pointes ine : 
to religious questions; another 80 thought 28 
most conflicts were due to money matte 
and property rights; 70 said parents oft, | 
objected to their child taking a job in town} upg, 
20 said that parents were against their joit) prio 
ing a youth organization and spending to 
much time there. 


Do you consider divorce is justified w 
husband and wife disagree and qué 
continuously? 


— et AS AS hed 


To this question, still a touchy one in 
countryside, 430 out of a total of 480 replie 
were affirmative, and only 50 negative. 

Replies received to the next 
questions throw some light on the attitu 
of young people towards farming. 


What profession do you prefer? Ther 
Out of a total of 570 persons who replit) proj: 
241 chose farming; teaching came seco®foper, 


with 160 replies; the medical professi@fa be 
third with 56 replies; the least popular we}a me 





engineering and salesmanship which received 
§ votes each. The remaining 103 wanted to 
become workers or craftsmen, take up one 
of the creative professions (literature, art, 
music, journalism), or work in the field of 
services (driver, warehousekeeper, etc.). 


Do you think it is useful to extend the 
period of obligatory school education from 
e of mis|7 to 8 years, and to introduce compulsory 
und ado-| teaching of agricultural subjects? 


| The 573 replies received were almost 
unanimous: 466 said Yes and only 7 No. 


What is your impression: is farming 
a profession respected in Poland or not? 


r general 
cal back- 


3” Here opinions were divided. Out of 
ee 445 replies, 238 maintained that agriculture 





cific: 199 785 not respected, or not sufficiently 
ie A 1 of Pespected; that “conditions have improved 
me ea since the 8th Plenary Session (of the PUWP 
ar necit Central Committee held in October 1956 — 
0 pointed Ed.), but still not sufficiently”. The remain- 
) as 4 0g 207 persons thought agriculture was well 
y ma ory respected in Poland. 
ents olf] What does your village need most 
) in towl urgently, and what improvements should get 
their jolt} priority? 
nding Replies: 
De 235 electrification 
fied w 235 land improvement 
t qua 142 a social centre 

141 new roads 
one in t 96 more private building: facilities to 
480 repli obtain credits and building materials 
zative. from the governmen 
ext thi 88 a school 
e attitud 44 a cultural centre 

75 reclassification of the soil 
? There were also several votes for such 
ho repli§projects as the opening of a communal co- 
ne secoboperative, the building of a public bath house, 






a bakery, the opening of a health centre, 
4a medical dispensary, a fire station. 
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AXER AWARDED 
PRIZE 


BOY-ZELENSKI 


The 1959 theatre critics’ prize 
commemorating the eminent 
Polish author, translator and 
critic Tadeusz Zelefiski, who 
used the pseudonym of “Boy” 
He was murdered by the Nazis 
in Lwéw in 1941), went to 
Erwin Axer, stage director and 
Manager of Warsaw’s Wspéi< 
czesny Theatre. 


MORE TV SETS 


The number of TV sets in 
Poland is expected to double 
in 1960 and to exceed 400,000. 
The number of radio sets will 
reach the 5.5 million mark, 
that is five times as many as 
before the war. 


RADIOBIOLOGY 
HAEMATOLOGY 


AND 


At the end of last year 
the Scientific Board of the 
Institute for Nuclear Research 
bestowed its highest award on 
Professor Edward Kowalski 
for his achievements in radio- 
biology. His discoveries in this 
field have been helped by his 
studies in haematology and 
biochemistry. 


The main topics of research 
in the Department for Health 
Protection of the Institute for 
Nuclear Research where Pro- 
fessor Kowalski works, are 
such subjects as: the biochem- 
istry of the synthesis of 
haemoglobin, the influence of 
radiation upon enzymes in 
that synthesis, the technique 
of grafting marrow onto test 
animals, the detection of in- 
ternal pathological changes 
caused by radioactive isotopes 
in live organisms and methods 
of curing them. 


Research into the faster 
disintegration of proteins 
caused by serum enzymes is 
jointly by 


being undertaken 
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teams from the Institutes of 
Haematology and of Nuclear 
Research. This type of research 
is on the border between 
radiology and haematology 
and may help to explain some 
Processes in  post-radiation 
diseases. A study group in 
the Institute of Haematology is 
also working on the detection 
and explanation of haemophi- 
lia and other cases of haemor- 
rhagic diathesis occurring in 
Poland. 

In recognition of his scien- 
tific work Professor Kowalski 
was appointed a member of 
the New York Academy of 
Science. He was also invited 
to join the editorial board of 
the American haematological 
review Blood. In the view of 
American scientists Professor 
Kowalski has created a new 
Polish school of haematology, 
whose main feature is a broad 
and general biological treat- 
ment of the subject. 

Seventy-eight scientific: stu- 
dies have been prepared and 
issued within the last two 
years under Professor Kowal- 
ski's supervision. Among them 
were 29 papers printed in 
foreign periodicals, and 26 
papers read at conferences in 
Poland or abroad. 


“DON CARLOS” IN WARSAW 


The Polski Theatre in War- 
saw has marked the 200th an- 
niversary of Schiller’s birth by 
staging Don Carlos. The play 
was directed by Wiadysiaw 
Hafieza, and the décor was by 
Otto Axer. 


EXPORT OF MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


Publications on music, pro- 
duced and exported by the 
Polish Music Publishing House, 
are valued at two million zlo- 
tys annually. The principal im- 
porters are the Soviet Union 
and the German Federal Re- 
public. 
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What would you most like to be able} p¢ 
to buy this coming year? 





your 
Replies: 669. es 
motor cycle 259 beca 
television set 88 | Swe 
radio set 67 } stan 

| for I 


229 chose a great variety of different M 
things, e.g., 26 wanted washing machines} for | 
others agricultural machinery, one-family| and 
houses, electric motors, motor cars, furniture,| good 
clothing. | US. 

These answers show how keen is the} slova 
desire for a wider, richer life amongst these} cultu 
young people — something beyond the con-| orga! 
fines of their own backyard. In this con-) lands 
nection the answers to the next question are D 
also revealing. villas 

As the rapid industrialization of the| their 
country is attracting many thousands of) @lso 
young peasants to towns and cities, the) Rese: 
following question was asked: oo 

| sumr 

Should a person leaving his village to| "ead 
work in the city be entitled to a share of 
the property from his parents? 


357 out of 585 considered that parents 
should not be required to hand out a share) 
228 thought they should. | Lo 
The last question was quite different in| + > 
character: — 
versa 


Which country of those you have heard of, Cente 





DAR' 





or read about, do you like best, and why? | the S 
appea 
Replies: 541. sophi 


The three countries to get priority wel of th 
the U.S.S.R. — 190, Denmark — 57, aml the ry 
Sweden — 46. Darw 

The reasons given for the interest in . Pr 
U.S.S.R. were: that country’s high technical of the 
level, the launching of the sputnik, he} Year 
superiority over America in space flight!) view 
Also, victory over Fascism and the fact the} 1, 
it is the strongest nation in the Socialis? addre 
camp. - | Tecogi 
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DARWINIAN SESSION 


Denmark appealed to a fair number of 
young people because of its high standard 
in agriculture and animal breeding, and 
because “villages there resemble towns.” 
Sweden is admired for her high living 
standards, the honesty of her population, and 
for her policy of staying out of wars. 

Many people also mentioned Switzerland 
for her neutrality, hard-working population 
and industry. Germany was appreciated for 
good management, thrift, and diligence, the 
U.S.A., for her high living standards, Czecho- 
slovakia, above all, for her excellent agri- 
cultural machinery, England, for good state 
organization, and Italy for her beautiful 
landscapes, good films and pleasant songs. 

Detailed research into the attitude of 
village youth to the future of farming and 
their own plans, opinions and ambitions, is 
also being carried out by the Public Opinion 
Research Centre of the Polish Radio on 
a sample of several thousand people. We will 
summarize the results of this work for our 
readers in the near future. 

T. J. 


DARWINIAN SESSION AND EXHIBITION 


OUR important anniversaries were cele- 

brated by the Polish Academy of Sciences 
recently at a special session: the 150th anni- 
versary of the birth of Charles Darwin, the 
centenary of the publication of The Origin of 
the Species, the 150th anniversary of the 
appearance of Jean-Baptiste Lamarck’s Philo- 
sophie Zoologique, and finally, the centenary 
of the birth of Jézef Nussbaum-Hilarowicz, 


Darwinian ideas. 

Professor Tadeusz Kotarbinski, President 
of the Academy and Chairman of the Darwin 
Year Committee, spoke about philosophy’s 
view of evolutionary theory. 

This theory — he said in his inaugural 
address — upset the hierarchy of values 
recognized by men thinking in philosophical 
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“THE LONG AND THE SHORT 
AND THE TALL” 


A theatre in L6dé has 
recently given the first Pol- 
ish performance of The Long 
and the Short and the Tall 
by the British author Willis 
Hall, the British premiére of 
which took place in January. 
The Polish translator is Kazi- 
mierz Piotrowski. 


POLISH-AUSTRIAN SOCIETY 


The organizing committee 
of the Polish-Austrian Society 
has held its first meeting in 
Warsaw. Professor Stanislaw 
Turski, Rector of Warsaw Uni- 
versity, has been elected 
chairman of the committee. 


PROFESSOR WLADYStAW 
SZAFER’S JUBILEE 


Professor Wiadystaw Szafer, 
an eminent Polish scientist 
and Vice-President of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences has recently 
celebrated his scientific ju- 
bilee. In honour of this the 
Biological Department of the 
Academy held a_ special 
plenary session in Cracow. 

Dr Szafer is one of the 
world’s outstanding botanists. 
He was born in Sosnowiec 
in 1886, studied in Vienna 
and then in Lwow where he 
obtained his doctor’s degree. 
In 1917 Doctor Szafer took up 
the chair of Botany at the 
Jagiellonian University in Cra- 
cow, where he has stayed 
ever since. He was soon ap- 
pointed an associate member, 
and in 1923 an active mem- 
ber of the Polish Academy of 
Learning. He was Rector of 
the Jagiellonian University 
from 1936 to 1938. 

During the Nazi occupation 
Professor Szafer was the chief 
organizer and Rector of the 
underground Jagiellonian Uni- 
versity. In 1945 he became 
head of the Department of 
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Mathematics and Natural 
Sciences of the Polish Aca- 
demy of Learning, and in 
1947-1951 he was the Academy’s 
Vice-president. In 1952 Pro- 
fessor Szafer was appointed 
an active member the Polish 
Academy of Sciences which 
had replaced the old Academy 
of Learning and of its Executi- 
ve Board. In 1957 he was 
elected Vice-president of the 
Academy. 

Professor Szafer’s main in- 
terests are botany, geography, 
sociology of plants, palaeobot- 
any, and nature conservation. 
He is widely known for his 
outstanding work in the latter 
field. After the war Professor 
Szafer became chairman of 
the State Council for Nature 
Conservation. Today many of 
the Professor’s former stu- 
dents hold leading positions in 
science and eduction. 

Professor Szafer is honorary 
member of a number of for- 
eign academies of science and 
learned societies. 


EXPANDING WROCLAW 


Wroclaw is one of the most 
rapidly developing Polish cit- 
ies: in the last three years 
its population has increased 
by over 10 per cent and the 
number of its inhabitants has 
now reached 425,000. Should 
Wroclaw continue to grow at 
the same rate, it would soon 
overtake Cracow and become 
the third largest city in Po- 
land (after Warsaw and £4d2). 


750 YEARS OF OLESNO 


Oleéno Slaskie, a town in Si- 
lesia, will this year celebrate 
its 750th anniversary. The 
town is famed for its stiff 
resistance to all attempts at 
Germanization during the 
years of German rule. In the 
plebiscite of 1921 Oleéno was 
second only to Bytom in the 
number of votes cast in favour 
of re-joining Poland. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


terms. Darwin’s description of the relation; 
prevailing among live organisms shook thei 
faith in the harmony of the world. Ma 
ceased to think of himself as the son g 
God; he had emerged as the simple produc 
of natural development. 





Two papers were read at this special 
session: the first, Darwin’s Theory oj 


Evolution, by Professor Kazimierz Petru) 


sewicz, and the second, The Impact of 





Darwin’s Theory on the Social Sciences, hi 
Professor Tadeusz Szczurkiewicz. 

The results of two scientific competitiel! 
were also discussed. Contributions to the! 
first, relating to organic evolution, wer! 


analysed by Professor Zdzislaw Raabe! 


Participants had been required to submi 
papers dealing with Various aspects of bic 
logical research. Of the thirteen peed 
presented, six were awarded prizes by th) 
Jury (two first and four third prizes). Firs 
prize was awarded to Jakub Tomasz Nows 
kowski, who used his observations on the 
habits of flies living on the leaves of certain) 
plants, to show in what direction the group 
of insects was developing. Another first priz 
was given to Dr. Adam Urbanek who in his 
work with fossils discovered the law 





governing the development of groups 
interesting marine zoophytes, called Grapte 
lites. 

The results of a competition dealing with) 
the history of evolutionary thought in Polané| 
were analysed by Professor Kazimier) 
Petrusewicz, chairman of the Commissio 
on Evolutionism. This competition helped 
fill a hitherto blank page in the history 
of science, by investigating the impact 0 
Darwinian thought on Polish science ani 
society, through the study of the Polish pres 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

At the session there was also on displaj 
an eight volume edition of Darwin’s selectel 
works, which has been published in Polani 
for the first time. 
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DARWINIAN SESSION 


Mention should be made here of an ex- 
hibition, “Darwinian Thought in Poland, 
1859-1914”, held at Warsaw University to 
show the development of interest in Darwin’s 
ideas in Poland. 


In the second half of the nineteenth 
century Darwinian thought became the 
subject. of many studies and heated contro- 
versies in this country, and repeated efforts 
were made to popularize it. The struggle 
for the recognition of the evolutionnary 
theory and its significance was fought in the 
Universities and the press, at workers’ 
meetings and in students’ clubs, in the 
parlour and from the pulpit. 


The exhibition at Warsaw University 
attempted to give visual expression to this 
lively current of scientific history. Hence, 
first of all, Warsaw Central School* was 
shown in its réle as a pioneer centre for 
the scientific reception of Darwinian 
thought. As early as the 1865-1866 academic 
year, Professors Benedykt Dybowski and 
A. Wrzesniowski included Darwin’s theory 
in their courses. These two men trained 
a whole generation of biologists, one of 
the most prominent representatives of whom 
was Jézef Nussbaum-Hilarowicz who made 
a notable contribution to the spread of 
Darwinism in Poland. 


The strong impact which Darwin’s theory 
made on studies at the Central School is 
shown by the fact that his ideas also 
penetrated into the field of the humanities. 
Clear proof of this are the pedagogical 
studies of Adolf Dygasiriski and the work 
in linguistics of Boduen de Courtenay. 


A separate part of the exhibition showed 
the creative influence of evolutionary theory 
on various branches of science. 


*In Russian-occupied Poland, universities 
were banned by the Czarist authorities. For this 
reason the foremost academic centre in Warsaw 
had to call itself the ‘Central School’. 
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THE WESTERN INSTITUTE 


The work of the Western 
Institute includes research into 
problems relating to our Wes- 
tern territories and also into 
problems relating to Germany. 
The Institute organizes and 
initiates group research pro- 
jects, on which geographers, 
historians, lawyers, economists, 
sociologists, and statisticians 
work together. This team 
work has resulted in the pub- 
lication of several imterest- 
ing monographs, and also in 
studies printed in the Insti- 
tute’s Western Review. 

Some of the Institute’s pub- 
lications, such as the hand- 
book Polish Western Lands 
have been translated and is- 
sued in foreign languages. 


COMMITTEE FOR CONTEMPORARY 
CULTURE 


A Committee for Contem- 
porary Culture has been set 
up by the Polish Academy of 
Sciences. Its first session was 
recently held in Warsaw, and 
Professor Stefan Zétkiewski 
(Secretary to the Social Sci- 
ences Department of the Aca- 
demy) described the new Com- 
mittee’s aims and intended 
activites. It will initiate and 
coordinate overall research on 
cultural problems in present- 
day Poland, that is studies 
extending over various fields 
of the social sciences. Such 
research should provide a ba- 
sis for a rational cultural pol- 
icy and help to shape a cul- 
tural pattern best suited to 
our social conditions. 

A special questionnaire has 
been sent to all scientific and 
academic centres concerned 
with contemporary problems. 
The results of the question- 
naire vill give an oeerall view 
of the situation, and on the 
basis of this it will be possible 
to discuss and work out 


concerte proposals and establ- 
ish a plan for the Committee’s 
work. 
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Upper Silesia between the Wars 


Przemyst ciezki Gérnego Slaska w 
gospodarce Polski miedzywojennej 
1922-1939. [The Réle of Upper 
Silesian Heavy Industry in Po- 
land’s Economy between the Two 
World Wars — 1922-1939]. By Jézef 
Popkiewicz and Franciszek Rysz- 
ka. Published by Ossolineum for 
the Silesian Institute in Opole. 
Opole, 1959. 504 pp. map and 
diagrams. Summaries in English, 
German and Russian. 


In the years between the wars 
Upper Silesia was Poland’s most 
important industrial region. It pro- 
duced three-quarters of Poland’s total 
coal output, almost four-fifths of her 
pig iron and steel, nine-tenths of her 
zinc and nearly all her lead. More 
than two-thirds of its population were 
workers, the percentage in the rest 
of the country being barely 28.5 per 
cent. Now the joint efforts of a 
historian (Ryszek) and an economist 
(Popkiewicz) have produced the first 
thorough study of this industrial area. 
The great merit of the book lies in its 
systematic tabulation of facts and in 
the wide use the authors have made 
of an enormous mass of hitherto 
unknown documents from various 
archives. 


Although the new Polish state 
emerged in 1918, Upper Silesia was 
not restored to it until some time 
later — in 1922 — and then only in 
part. The return was in fact preceded 
by a fierce diplomatic struggle, 
a plebiscite and three armed uprisings 
on the part of Silesia’s Polish pop- 
ulace. Against the original formul- 
ations of the draft peace treaty with 
Germany, which conceded the whole 
of Upper Silesia to Poland, it was fin- 
ally decided to organize a plebiscite, 
mainly as a result of pressure by 
Lloyd George. As a large number of 
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Germans who had not been eal & 
there for some time were allowed to! 
return from various parts of the 
Reich in order to vote, the result of 
the plebiscite was unfavourable to. 
Poland. Against all ethnographic | 
political, economic and _historical| 
logic it was decided to partition 
Upper Silesia, so that only part of it} 
was restored to Poland. 


This decision was preceded by! 
a tense s e, whose _ general) 
outline is fairly well known. The! 
authors of this book, however, throw | 
light on certain forces which acted 
behind the scenes of this struggle and | i 
which have hitherto remained un-/ 
revealed. In this respect the secret | 
Franco-Polish negotiations which took | 
place in Paris between Briand and| 
the Cracow economist Dr. Artur 
Benis are undoubtedly of the greatest 
interest. (It should be mentioned at 
this point that a series of documents 
concerning these talks has also just 
been published*). We are therefore 
fully informed about the course of 
the negotiations. The Polish Govern-| 
ment offered important concessions 
in Upper Silesia to French capitalists, 
in return for the French Govern 
ment’s support of Polish demands at’ 
the post-plebiscite partitioning of the) 
region. Agreements relating to this 
had been concluded even before the 
plebiscite and were later amplified. 
These agreements provided very good 
openings for French capitalists who 
wished to invest in Upper Silesia. 

Upper Silesia was in any case 
strongly penetrated by foreign cap 
ital during the whole of that period 
German capital above all defended 
its positions, making use of special 


* Z. Landau and J. Tomaszewski: Mi 
sja Artura Benisa (Artur Benis’ Mission). 
Archive Publications, vol. VI, Central 
State Archive. Warsaw 1959. 
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UPPER SILESIA BETWEEN THE WARS 


clauses in the decision concerning the 
partition, taken by the Council of 
Ambassadors on 20 October 1921, and 
the Polish-German Convention signed 
in Geneva on 15 May 1922. Both these 
documents contained a series of pro- 
visions which severely limited Po- 
land’s sovereignty in the territory 
regained by her and gave wide priv- 
ileges to German property owners. 
In this respect it is worth stressing 
the difference between the situation 
then and now; the territories on the 
Odra and Nysa which were recovered 
by Poland in 1945 immediately 
became an integral part of the Polish 
state, both from a political and eco- 
nomic point of view. 

The struggle between’ various 
groupings of foreign capitalists for 
influence in Silesian industry some- 
times took an unusually dramatic 
turn. There was the rivalry between 
Hugo Stinnes and Friedrich Flick, for 
instance, those two giants of German 
capital. The lightning growth of the 
Stinnes trust was a general source of 
amazement at the time and echoes of 
this rivalry resounded throughout 
Europe. Stinnes fell as fast as he had 
risen and Flick emerged victorious. 
For a time — until the big slump of 
1925 — he was the undoubted dictator 
of Silesian industry on both sides. of 
the frontier. Apart from Flick, other 


-highly influential men in Silesia were 


the Prince of Pszczyna, and the 
Princes von Donnersmarck and von 
Ballestrem. After the Giesche concern 
had been taken over by Harriman, 
American capital invaded Silesia. 
Apart from Harriman the Anaconda 
Copper Mining concern also played 
an important réle in this process. 
French capital was represented by 
Schneider-Creusot, Neuflize et Cie., 
Minerais et Metaux, and Henri de 
Peygrimhof de Fontenelle. A smaller, 
but still significant influence was 
exerted by Belgian (Société Générale 
de la Belgique), Austrian and Czech 
capital. British capital was only 
engaged to a very minor degree. 

In attempting to sum up the eco- 
nomic contribution made by foreign 
capital in Upper Silesia, the authors 
Teach the conclusion that foreign 
concerns frequently sabotaged the 
economic policy of the state and com- 
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mitted many economic offences. Fre- 
quently, they were in arrears with 
the payment of taxes and other dues. 
The Polish Government of the time 
took an extremely tolerant view of 
these abuses. “The extent to which 
the State bowed before foreign cap- 
ital”, the authors write, “can be seen 
from the cancellation of tax 
arrears... and,from the many pri- 
vileges granted to foreign enterprises 


in exchange for doubtful future 
investment.” In fact, some of the. 
enterprises (Flick, for instance) 


carried out a bare-faced policy of 
plunder. 

During the period under review 
Silesian heavy industry, together with 
the rest of the Polish economy was 
also affected by the fluctuations of 
the market. After the depression of 
1924-26, which followed the inflation, 
there came a period of prosperity for 
the Silesian coal mines, mainly as 
a result of increased coal exports 
brought about by the coal strike in 
England. The great depression of 
1929-33, however, brought this boom 
to an end. It was much more pro- 
tracted in Poland than in other 
European countries and hit the coal 
industry particularly hard. The steel 
industry, on the other hand, was 
much less affected, thanks to trade 
agreements with the Soviet Union, 
whose economy was not affected by 
the fluctuations of world markets. 

Silesian heavy industry as well 
as the rest of the Polish econo- 
my suffered from chronic under- 
investment. Most factory equipment 
in Upper Silesia was already obsolete 
when it was taken over by Poland. 
During the years 1922-39 there was 
little change for the better, for factory 
owners seemed to be only interested 
in drawing maximum profits, without 
concern for the future. This was 
particularly the case with foreign 
capitalists with their obvious policy 
of economic exploitation. 

On the basis of this analysis the 
authors reach the conclusion that the 
main weakness of the Polish economy 
during the inter-war years was not 
the low level of production, but the 
lack of large-scale investment and the 
fact that the productive forces were 
reduced to a state of disastrous back- 
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wardness — almost to complete 
stagnation — which delayed the 
development of Polish industry by 
several decades. 

Although the book under review 
deals with only one sector of the 
Polish economy it represents an im- 
portant contribution to the economic 
history of Poland during the years 
1918-39. Without a thorough know- 
ledge of economic factors it is 
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impossible to understand the history 
of inter-war Poland and her tragic 
fall in 1939. The authors avoid 
sweeping generalizations and aj] 
analogies with the present time 
Nevertheless, reading this book helps / 
one to understand why Polish public 
opinion came to be so critical of the 
pre-war economic system. 








Stefan Arski | 


5 tion. 


Theory of Economic Dynamics | 


Teoria dynamiki gospodarczej — Roz- 
prawa o cyklicznych i dtugofalo- 
wych zmianach gospodarki kapi- 
talistycznej [Theory of Economic 
Dynamics. An Essay on Cyclical 
and Long-Run Changes in Capital- 
ist Economy]. By Michal Kalecki. 
PWN. Warszawa, 1958. 238 pp. 


The book under discussion is a 
translation from the English. Theory 
of Economic Dynamics was first 
published in London in 1954. It was 
a further contribution to the work on 
this subject, which the author had 
started before the war. At the time 
the book was published, Professor 
Kalecki was living in the U.S.A. — 
he returned to Poland in 1955. 


In view of the increased interest 
of Polish economists in the problems 
of capitalist economy at that period, 
it was decided to publish Professor 
Kalecki’s book in Polish. The publish- 
ers are to be congratulated on this 
decision, although perhaps more care 
should have been taken in preparing 
the Polish edition. For it is important 
to remember that the planned eco- 
nomic system in this country, both in 
practice and in theory — which is still 
in process of formulation — differs so 
widely from the capitalist economic 
system that even very many terms 
used by both have a completely 
different meaning, to say nothing of 
certain particular notions, which are 
almost untranslateable. 

It should be stressed at the outset 
that the author — he makes the point 
himself several times — bases his con- 





siderations on the assumption of the | 
elasticity of supply, namely, that the | 
factors of production are not fully 
utilized. This assumption, which is | 
consistent with the reality of the 
capitalist economy and is in fact one 
of its most fundamental charac- 
teristics, constitutes the basis on 
which the essential principles of all 
Keynesian and quasi-Keynesian theo- 
ries are founded. 

Because of lack of space, Professor 
Kalecki’s theory is presented here 
only in sketchy outline. The author 
works on the simplified assumption 
of a closed economy in which govern- 
ment expenditure and taxes are 
reduced to a minimum on the income 
side, and the workers do not save. 
Under these conditions the nation- 








al product will consist of, and be 
equal to, the sum of capitalist 
profit. and the wages of the work- 
ers (the term workers here de- 
notes both wage and salary earn 
ers). This same product on _ the 
expenditure side consists of, and is | 
equal to, the sum of investment and 
consumption. As it is assumed that 
the workers do not save, their income 
is equal to their consumption. The 
profits of capitalists, on the other 
hand, are divided into two parts: the 
capitalists’ own consumption and 
investment. Investment constitutes 
obviously that part of profits which 
is not consumed by the capitalists, 
i.e, which is saved. Thus investment 
is equal to savings and, vice versa ~ 
which may not seem quite so obvious, 
however — savings are equal to in- 
vestment. 
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THEORY OF ECONOMIC DYNAMICS 


Now iet us return to income and 
consider on what the size of national 
income depends in the short run. It 
is quite clear that it must depend 
on the part of the national product 
which is directly subject to the 
decisions of capitalists. This part of 
the national product, when viewed 
from the income side, consists of 
profits, and when considered from 
the expenditure side, corresponds to 
the sum of investment and consump- 
tion. 

What then depends on what? Are 
investment and consumption de- 
pendent on profits, or profits on 
investment and consumption? In 
other words, does expenditure depend 
on income or income on  ex- 
penditure? It seems more plausible 
to answer the first question in the 
affirmative. As far as a private in- 
dividual is concerned, expenditure is 
dependent on his income; this also 
applies in a Socialist economy. It is 
different however where capitalists 
are concerned, particularly when 
these are considered as a whole in 
an economy in which not all the 
factors of production are utilized (as 
stated in the basic assumption). 

Let us now return to the question 
of capitalist decisions and consider 
income and expenditure: over which 
of them have we greater control? 
Obviously over expenditure, as it 
depends on us, while income is also 
dependent on other factors. Thus in 
the sequence: profits, investment, 
consumption, the last two being more 
dependent on our decisions are more 
variable, i.e., they are crucial factors 
which affect profits and, in this way, 
the national income. 


Of the two components of capital- 
ists’ expenditure it is investment 
which is more variable and therefore 
more easily manoeuvrable, for con- 
sumption is dependent on established 
customs and a considerable part of 
it is stable. Thus investment is the 
most variable part of the national 
product. And, as investment is an 
instrument in the hands of those who 

the economy, it determines, 
through the change in profits, the 
whole of the national product. This 
idea is the basis of Kalecki’s theory. 

Let us examine how investment 
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determines profits. For this purpose 
the author subdivides the entire eco- 
nomy into three departments: depart- 
ment I producing investment goods, 
department II producing consumption 
goods for capitalists, and department 
III producing consumption goods for 
workers. The value of production in 
each department is equal to the sum 
of wages and profits. In department 
III the value of production consists 
of wages paid to workers employed 
therein, and profits which are equi- 
valent to the value of consumption in 
excess of those wages. These profits 
in turn are equal to wages paid to 
workers employed in departments I 
and II. The value of production in 
these departments above wages paid 
to workers therein constitutes profits 
in these departments. Thus total 
profits are equal to the value of pro- 
duction in departments I and II. 
What happens when capitalists 
increase their investment, i.e, the 
production in department I? Obviously 
there will be a corresponding increase 
in the wages fund profits in this 
department. In this case, however, 
only a part of the intended increase 
in profits will be obtained. Let us see 
what now happens to the wages 
fund in department I. The increased 
wages fund is naturally diverted to 
department III, the production in 
which rises so as to become equal 
to the increased wages fund in depart- 
ment I. Finally, total profits will in- 
crease by the same amount as invest- 
ment. The reverse process takes place 
when there is a decrease in invest- 
ment. A reduction in the production 
in department I means a reduction in 
the wages fund and profits in this 
department. A decreased wages fund 
in this department is diverted to 
department III, the production in 
which must decrease until decreased 
profits in this department are equal 
to the decreased wages fund in 
department I. Finally, total profits 
will decrease. Obviously in both cases 
the part of the production consumed 
by workers alters in the same direc- 
tion as profits. Thus it is whole 
national product which changes. 
What happens to savings? When 
capitalists decide to increase invest- 
ment, savings are less than the in- 
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tended investment, but as the process 
of investment continues savings rise 
proportionately in both departments. 
After increased investment has taken 
place savings will also have increased 
in strictly the same proportion. 

The reverse proces produces the 
same results in reverse. When cap- 
italists decide to reduce investment 
the intended investment is less than 
savings; but as the process of re- 
duction of investment continues 
savings automatically decrease to- 
gether with decreasing profits. Thus, 
ex ante, ie., before the process of 
investment is completed, savings may 
not be equal to investment, but ex 
post, i.e., after the completion of the 
investment process, they must be 
equal ex definitione — just as in 
supply and demand which, while not 
equal before their realization must be 
equal at the moment of realization 
(for what is sold is equal to what is 
bought). 

What has been outlined above 
with greater simplification but with 
more comprehensive comments than 
in Kalecki’s book is roughly the 
theory known as the Copernican 
Revolution in Economics, generally 
attributed to Keynes. I say attributed, 
as in fact the basic outline of this 
theory had already been presented in 
1933 by Professor Kalecki, living then 
in Poland, in his ‘Essay on the Theory 
of Trade Cycles’ *. 

Professor Kalecki’s considerations 
on the role of investment in the 
national income, as they have been 
presented so far, do not differ widely 
from Keynes’ theory. But in the latter 
part of his book differences are quite 
substantial. Considering what in turn 
determines the amount of investment, 
Professor Kalecki sweeps away all the 
“propensities” which abound in 
Keynes theory. Neither does he attrib- 
ute much importance to monetary 
factors as, in his view, the long-term 
rate of interest is relatively stable 
during the trade cycle. According to 
his theory, investment is determined 
by the rate of change in profits, by 


* Published in Revue D’Economique 
Politique, March—Ap 1935, the 
title ‘Essai d’une théorle de Mouvement 
Cyclique des Affaires’. 
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the amount of the capitalists’ own 
savings and by the volume of existing 
capital. The higher the expected rate 
of profit in relation to the existing 
capital equipment at a given moment, 
the more investment projects may be 
regarded as profitable. The greater 
the capitalists’ own savings, the 
greater is the availability of invest. 


ment funds on the capital market: the | 


lesser the risk the easier becomes 
investment. Finally, the greater the 
volume of existing capital equipment, 
the lower the rate of profit and the 
profitability of investment. Thus, the 
first two factors have a_ positive 
influence on investment, while the 
third has a negative one. Of these 
three the author attributes the most 
important réle to the first. 

The interdependence of these three 
factors and investment results in 
cumulative and cyclical movements 
of the latter. An increase in the rate 
of profit results in further inno- 
vations and this, in turn, provokes an 
increase in profits which results in 
yet further innovations. This cu- 
mulative progression is arrested at 
a certain moment because the rise in 
investment above the level of de- 
preciation brings about an increase 
in the volume of capital equipment 
which reduces the rate of profit and 
in consequence investment. The sit- 
uation with a downward movement 
is similar, although not identical. 
A fall in the rate of profit provokes 
a fall in investment, which in tum 
brings about a fall in profits, etc. 


But a fall in investment below the 


depreciation level should result in 
a reduced volume of capital equip- 
ment and in this way, from a certain 
moment, raise the rate of profit and 
result in a resumed rise in invest- 
ment. The last phase of that cycle, 
however, does not occur so smoothly, 
because the volume of capital equip- 
ment does not decrease with the 
downward movement, but is simply 
not fully utilized, which means that 
the stimulus for reversing the cyclical 
movement is too weak. In order # 
find a way out of the crisis the cap 
italist economy must receive help 
from innovations. 

It is with a chapter on innovations, 
which the author considers to be the 
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main factor of a long-run growth in 

capitalist economy, that Professor 

Kalecki ends his Theory of Economic 
mics. 

Into the whole of his theory the 
author has introduced a series of 
simplified assumptions. Some of them 

serve to simplify the pre- 
sentation of the problems considered, 
while others are methodological 
simplifications. Professor Kalecki is 
not concerned here with the influence 
of the economic policy of capitalist 
governments, and does not take into 
account the various psychological 
assumptions, “waves of optimism” or 
“pessimism”, which are supposed to 
explain the cyclical fluctuations. He 
wishes only to present the cyclical 
changes as resulting solely from in- 


ternal, interrelated dynamics of 
objective quantities. 

Of special interest is the author’s 
method of analysis, which is an 
example of advanced econometry 
and the application of mathematical 
formulae, and the very concise text 
is in fact an extend commentary. The 
method of argument is that of deduc- 
tion, which is tested by means of 
empirical, statistical data; the author 
does achieve a high degree of cor- 
relation between his deduced for- 
mulae and the empirical series. 
Although correlation, as we know, is 
not a sufficient proof of causality, 
nevertheless the wealth of statistical 
data on which Professor Kalecki’s 
theory is built up lends it a high 
degree of plausibility. 


Stefan Kurowski 


A Policy for Underdeveloped Countries 


Polityka gospodarcza w krajach za- 
cofanych [Economic Policy in 
Underdeveloped Countries]. By 
Jacek Rudzinski. Pax. Warszawa 
1959. 270 pp. 


The question of the economically 
underdeveloped countries has, during 
the last decade or so, become one of 
the most urgent political and eco- 
nomic problems in the world today, 
and one which is still growing in 
importance. 

This problem, and particularly the 
prospects for economic development 
of these countries, have aroused wide 
interest in Poland. Until now this 
interest did not find expression in 
any important work of scholarship, 
and the appearance of Mr. Rudzin- 
ski's book, Economic Policy in Under- 
developed Countries, has therefore 
supplied a long-felt want. Because 
of his specialized work, the author — 
a high official of the United Nations’ 
European Economic Commission in 

eva — is probably in closer 
touch with the problems of under- 
developed countries than economists 
in Poland and naturally looks at them 
from the viewpoint of an internation- 
al organization. This fact, as well as 


the pioneering character of the 
book, means that we should give it 
particular attention. 

Mr. Rudzinski’s book is not a 
theoretical study, but a factual survey 
of economic policies. The author does 
not put forward any subtle theoretical 
speculations, exhaustive definitions or 
generalizations which are to be valid 
in all circumstances and for all 
times — he prefers to describe a 
certain actual situation and _ to 
recommend a definite economic policy 
in relation to it. 

The first part of the book consists 
of an economic and social survey of 
underdeveloped countries from three 
aspects: national income, population 
problems and agriculture. 

It is quite obvious that these 
countries should aim at a faster rate 
of economic development. This can 
be attained by enlarging the means 
of production in proportion to the 
existing labour force. The author 
discusses the economic policy that can 
be applied to this end and states that 
attention must first of all be paid to 
the so-called ‘extra-economic’ factors. 
Here one may mention the following: 
political and economic independence, 
the removal of the remnants of 
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feudalism, reforms aiming at the 
equalization of income, the intro- 
duction of labour legislation and 
social insurance, the organization of 
a health service and the development 
of educational facilities. Next one 
must consider the basic conditions for 
future development, which means 
that a choice must be made between 
economic self-sufficiency and a sys- 
tem which makes full use of the 
international ‘division of labour’. 
Here the author recommends a 
middle way, based on a policy of 
moderate protectionism, particularly 
for new branches of industry. Then 
one must arrive at a definition of 
economic policy in relation to its 
final aim, which is the raising of con- 
sumption. One basic principle must 
be adopted here, namely that the 
consumption of people hitherto not 
in employment must be raised first 
of all by increasing the labour force. 
Consumption of the “feodal-bourgeois” 
group must be lowered, whereas the 
consumption of those already in 
employment should be neither re- 
duced, as it is already very low, 
nor raised, as this would limit the 
possibilities of increasing employ- 
ment. 

Next the author attempts to draw 
up the general principles of a policy 
of quicker economic progress in under- 
developed countries. These are: many- 
sided development, or diversification 
of production; balanced development, 
or a relatively even tempo of growth; 
proportionate development; and ac- 
tion over a broad front. After laying 
down these basic principles, the 
author proceeds to a concrete analysis 
of economic policy in underdeveloped 
countries — which means, in fact, 
investment policy. “Investment pol- 
icy”, he writes, “is the key problem 
of underdeveloped countries and one 
which is of decisive importance for 
their development’. Five chapters (out 
of a total of ten) are devoted to 
investment policy, and these can be 
said to form the core of the book. 
To begin with, the author tries to 
-establish what the actual possibilities 
of investment are in a given country, 
and to define its upper and lower 
limits. The lower limit is one which 
“would maintain existing consumption 
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(taking into account a given rate of 
natural increase), while still allowing 
for an increase in the accumulated 
part of income. It is more difficult 
to define the upper limits of invest. 
ment, and the chapter dealing with 
this problem can be regarded as the 
most valuable and original con- 
tribution made by the author to the 
study of underdeveloped countries. He 
considers the upper investment limit 
to be a situation in which further 
increases in investment would upset 
the balance of the economy and result 
in inflationary tension. The author 
takes a very firm stand against an 
inflationary investment policy. In 
economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries such a policy is impossible, 
because it would lead to a lowering 
of consumption and these countries 


do not have a ‘consumption reserve’.| 


A non-inflationary investment policy, 
on the other hand, has a much lower 
ceiling in these countries than in eco- 
nomically developed countries. It is 
determined by the amount of capital 


available, the adaptability of industry’ 
producing consumer goods and above’ 


all the elasticity of supply in agri- 
culture. 

The general lines of investment 
are determined by the factors outlined 
above, and therefore the author fa- 
vours not intensive, capital-absorbing, 
but extensive, labour-absorbing in- 
vestment; not investment which will 
bring long-term returns, but one 
which will bring quick returns; in 
short, investment ‘in width’ and not 
‘in depth’. Where the apportioning of 
investment in relation to different 
sectors of the national economy is 
concerned, first place must be given 
to so-called “basic investments”. The 
choice between investment in in- 
dustry and investment in agriculture 
must be decided on the principle that 
industrialization is the only hope of 
development for these countries, but 
in the initial period intensive invest 
ment should also be carried out in 
agriculture, so as to create a sulf- 
ficient consumption fund for neW 
workers. As far as the choice betwee! 
investment in light or heavy industry 
is concerned, the author would decide 
this by reference to local conditions. 

In further chapters Mr. Rudziriski 
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SIBERIA’S OTHER FACE 


examines the sources of capital 

Wing} accumulation for use in investment. 
He discusses the sources of internal 
accumulation, possibilities and forms 
of capital inflow from abroad and 
also the contribution of foreign trade. 
He is of the opinion that the main 
source of investment capital in 
underdeveloped countries is inter- 
nal accumulation and income from 
foreign trade, and not help from 
abroad. The last chapter of the book 
deals with benefits to be gained by 
developed countries in giving aid to 
underdeveloped countries. Here the 
author’s approach is in a _ sense 
idealistic. 
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Mr. Rudzifiski’s book was written 
in the mid-nineteen fifties, which 
may account for the fact that the 
statistical material is somewhat out- 
of-date. It probably also explains the 
book’s chief weakness, namely its 
insufficient emphasis on the réle of 
the Socialist countries in the 
formulation of international policy 
towards economically underdeveloped 
countries. Another weakness is that 
the réle of new international eco- 
nomic organizations (the Common 
Market, for instance) and _ their 
effect on policy towards under- 
developed countries is also not taken 
into considération. 


Stefan Kurowski 


Siberia’s Other Face 


Syberia inaczej [Siberia’s Other Face]. 
By Dominik Horodyfiski. MON. 
Warszawa, 1959. 157 pp. 


This travel book, slim in size, but 
richly illustrated with photographs 
taken by the author himself, is one 
of the trophies of a hunting ex- 
pedition. Horodynski, together with 
three other sportsmen, a journalist, 
a writer and a painter, went to East- 
ern Siberia and travelled in the little- 
known Khabarovsk region. The book 
describes his experiences and im- 
pressions. 

In the first two chapters the 
author mainly writes about hunting 
trips in the taiga — he is clearly 
under the spell of the virgin beauty 
of the Siberian forests. Later de- 
scriptions of nature gradually give 
place to descriptions of the land and 
its people, and are interspersed with 
general reflections. Fortunately the 
character of the expedition did not 
restrict the scope of Horodynski’s 
reflections. On the contrary, they are 
the more interesting in that he was 
able to come into daily contact with 
- mewithe Soviet people in one of the 
tweengtemotest and least known parts of 

tryitheir country. This fascinating 

antage point from which Horodynski 
doked at the Soviet Far East is the 
dpdo0ok’s chief asset: he shows the 
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dynamic development of the Soviet 
Union not with the help of rising 
curves of production indices and 
gigantic industrial construction pro- 
jects, but through meetings with 
ordinary people. They are after all 
the true creators of the great eco- 
nomic upswing and are in turn 
carried along by its momentum; they 
transform the life of the country and 
their lives are in turn transformed 
by the continuous process of change. 


Horodynski shows us small settle- 
ments in the taiga, which used to be 
cut off from the rest of the world 
for several months at a time, and 
which are now in regular com- 
munication with the outside world by 
means of helicopters and radio. The 
most up-to-date techniques rub 
shoulders here with great ignorance 
and backwardness. 

The picture of this pioneering 
community calls to mind the great 
march of American civilization to 
conquer the riches of the “wild West”. 
There is a big difference however: 
the conquest of the enormous natural . 
resources of the Soviet Far East is 
being accomplished much more 
rapidly — thanks to the assistance of 
powerful technical aids. 

Siberia’s Other Face very con- 
vincingly conveys the great contrasts 
of this gigantic land which — book 
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knowledge notwithstanding — our 
imagination is unable to visualize. 
What is truly amazing is not only the 
vastness of Siberia — when you cross 
it you have to adjust your watch ten 
times — but the fantastic range of 
problems and interests of those Soviet 
people who live several thousand 
kilometres from the main centres of 
their country, and are yet entirely 
free of narrow parochialism. 


Despite the general homogeneity 
of the vast mass of land known as 
Siberia, its various regions have their 
own specific problems, some of which 
are dealt with in Horodynski’s book. 
Of particular interest in this respect 
is the chapter on the Jewish 
Autonomous Region. Horodynski tells 
here the checkered story of its 
colonization and describes the present 
life in Birobidzhan, as the territory 
is also called, about which so re- 
markably little is known outside the 
Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, Horodynski points 
out that various regional differences 
and peculiarities are tending to dis- 
appear, both in Birobidzhan and in, 
for example, the Sikhote Alin Range, 
inhabited by the hunting tribe of 
Udekheytzy. 


Today, despite differences of 
tradition, the pulse of life beats with 
almost the same rhythm on the 
Amur as on the Volga or the Dnieper. 
This makes it very much easier for 
a visitor from Poland to find a com- 
mon language with chance acquaint- 
ances. Horodyfski, who flew in a 
TU 104 from Moscow to Khabarovsk 
(in only 10 hours!), returned by train 
(in one week) in order to get a better 
perspective on Siberian affairs. He 
made a number of interesting 
observations and quotes in his book 
several talks he had on the train, 


which he uses to fill in his picture 
of the Siberian community. As he 
reports them, a kolkhoznik from the 
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Amur region, a high official fron 
Sakhalin, an engineer from Irkuts 
and a housewife from Vladivosto 
complement each other and speak iy 
an unusually united voice. Apparently 
we have to do here with a society 
united by the awareness of its com 
mon collective and individual aim 
It is an ardently patriotic sociey 
which has a tendency to regard th 


world from the standpoint of it) 


motherland. “Russia seems so larg 
from these conversations,” write 
Horodynski, “that there is very litte 


room left on the map for the rest oi) 


the world.” 
But at the same time the outlook 


of the people he met had a breadth! 


of vision too: “In their approach 
international affairs the Russian 
remind one of the now receding 


generation of Englishmen: they se 


problems in their world significance 
they can tell by instinct what i 
important and lasting and what i 
incidental and passing.” 


The closing chapters of the book) 


are devoted to an analysis of th 
transformations that been 
taking place in the Soviet Uni 
during the last few years, and 
Polish-Soviet relations. Here Hor 
dynski reveals a valuable intellectul 
integrity and an unblunted critica 


a genuine contribution to the caus 
of co-existence and _ co-operatia 
between both nations. 

What is also important is 
the book really allows us to see “ 
other face” of a country, which mam 
Poles still visualise as a place 
deportation and not a scene of vigor 
ous, dynamic development. 
“otherness” of the book also lies i 
the fact that it is free from 
pomposity and phraseology which 
often marred Polish publicatio 
about the Soviet Union in the past. 


Andrzej Krasinski 
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o larg STANISLAW DYGAT: Rozmyélania 
writes) PT2¥ goleniu [Reflections while Shaving]. 


PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 189 p. $0.40 


A volume of feuilletons previously pub- 
lished serially in the weekly Przegiqd 
Kulturalny covering a wide variety of 
subjects: moral and cultural problems, 
customs and mores of today,and in partic- 
ular specific traits of the Polish nation- 
al character. The author looks at these 
subjects from a rationalist and common 
sense point of view touched with irony. 
Dygat is a popular novelist (Jezioro Bo- 
if) detskie, Pozegnanie, Podréz). 


KAZIMIERA IZLZAKOWICZ: Wiersze 
§ dzieciece [Children’s Rhymes]. Illustrated 
by Stanistawa Winogradow-Matuszewska. 
Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1959, 76 pp. Cloth. 
$1.05 

Many leading Polish contemporary 
poets have written poems for children. 
The present volume is a re-issue of a 
collection of well-known children’s verse 
remarkable for its formal excellence 
and musical feeling. Miss Hlakowicz (born 
) 1892) is a lyrical poet and translator 
.p (Tolstoy, Schiller). Children’s Rhymes was 
} set to music by Karol Szymanowski. 
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ALINA NOFER: Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
Wiedza Powszechna. Warszawa, 1959. 
402 pp. $0.85 (Pen Portraits Series). 

A monograph about Henryk Sienkie- 
wiez (including summaries of his works), 
written in a popular style, but based on 
ample and up-to-date source material. 
Although Sienkiewicz’s works have always 
been very popular, they have at the same 
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LITERATURE 


Hanna Malewska. PIW. Warszawa, 
376 pp. $1.05 

This selection from Polish epistolo- 
graphy in the first half of the 17th 
century (a time when Poland was ruled 
by kings from the Swedish Vasa dynasty) 
is a by-product of research carried out by 
Miss Malewska in her capacity of historian 
and author of historical novels. The ma- 
terial has been chosen to illustrate many 
aspects of public and private life in Po- 
land during a time of great political up- 
heavals (wars with Russia, the Cossacks, 
and Sweden), to throw light on some of the 
remarkable personalities of the period, 
and also to give as full a picture as pos- 
sible of epistolography as a literary genre. 
The notes are valuable both from the 
scholarly and the literary point of view. 


1959. 


JERZY PUTRAMENT: Fiotki w Neapolu 
[Violets in Naples]. Illustrated by Julian 
Zebrowski. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1959. 
178 pp. $0.40 

A report of a holiday in the Balkans 
and the Mediterranean basin (Roumania. 
Turkey, Egypt, Italy and Greece), which 
gave the author (a well-known novelist 
and publicist) an opportunity for making 
some interesting comparisons between the 
two sides of the so-called iron curtain, 
and drawing certain conclusions going 
beyond mere tourist observations. 


HISTORY 


time been sharply criticized for social 
conservatism. The author of the book 
under review outlines the controversy 
concerning Sienkiewicz, but without 
herself engaging in polemics. She tries 
instead to give an objective and informat- 
ive picture of the author and his works 
for the general reader. 
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REMINISCENCES 


HENRYK M. FUKIER: Wspomnienia 
staromiejskie [Reminiscences of Old War- 
saw]. Pax. Warszawa, 1959. 168 pp., one 
plate. Cloth, $1.65 

Reminiscences by the last member of 
the well-known Warsaw merchant family, 
who died recently. The Fukiers (originally 
Fuggers, a branch of the famous Fugger 
family) came to Poland from Augsburg in 


POLITICAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY 


PIOTR BANKOWSKI: Biblioteka Pu- 
bliczna Zatuskich i jej twércy [The Za- 
tuski Library and Its Founders]. Pu- 
blished by the Polish Librarians’ Asso- 
ciation. Warszawa, 1959. 63 pp., six plates. 
$0.20 


A history of one the oldest Polish 
libraries, founded in 1747 by two brothers, 
Bishop Jézef Andrzej Zatuski and Bishop 
Andrzej Stanislaw Zatuski, both of them 
outstanding scholars of the Enlightenment 
period. Their library was of great impor- 
tance to scientific advances at the time, 
for its collections satisfied the most up- 
to-date requirements. (A summary in 
French is included). 


ADAM JASZCZOLT: Walka ludu pod- 
halatskiego z uciskiem feudalnym, 1625- 
1633 [The Struggle of the Podhale People 
against Feudal Oppression, 1625-1633]. 
Published by MON for the Institute of 
Military History. Warszawa, 1959. 420 pp. 
$2.10 (Publications of the former Com- 
mission on Military History at the Min- 
istry of National Defence, Series A, 
vol. 14). 


A history of the little known peasant 
insurrection in the Nowy Targ district (at 
the foot of the High Tatras), which broke 
out against the imposition of additional 
serfdom duties. Having failed to gain their 
rights before the court, the peasants or- 
ganized a rebellion which was only put 
down with the help of a large body of 
solidiers. 


JAN PIETRZYKOWSKI: Hitlerowcy w 
Czestochowie w latach 1939-1945 [The Nazis 
in Czestochowa, 1939-45]. Western Institute. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





the 15th century. At first they were gray 
merchants; later, in the 18th century the 
became wine merchants and opened th 
renowned wine-cellar in the Old Tow 
market square in Warsaw. The author wy 
Poland’s learding wine expert, and hy 
reminiscences are largely connected with 
the wine trade, seen against the back. 
ground of his family history. 


Poznah, 1959. 262 pp. $2.55 (Researches inh 
the Nazi Occupation of Poland, Vol. V1) 

A publication based on material co 
lected by the Commission for the Invest} 
gation of Nazi Crimes, including dow 





ments and files from German offices ani 
the Gestapo, reports and instructions 
officials, evidence of prisoners, etc. 
Nazis murdered some 50,000 Jews in 
stochowa. It is also shown that as early 
as 1939 the Wehrmacht committed 
crimes against the civilian popula 
similar to those perpetrated later by 
Gestapo and the Sonderdienst. 


Polonia typographica saeculi sedecimi 
Vol. III: Pterwsza drukarnia Florian 
Unglera 1510-1516 [Florian Ungler's 
Printing House, 1510-16]. Ed. Henryk Bu 
hak. Ossolineum. Krakéw—Wrocaiw—We 
szawa, 1959. 36 pp., 60 plates. $3.15 


The publication in facisimiles of t& 





work of Polish printing houses in i& 
16th century was begun in the pre-ll! 
period by Kazimierz Piekarski (1893-190), 
eminent bibliographer and historian 
the art of printing. The present 
takes up his work after an interval 
over 20 years. It includes: explanta 
notes and reproductions of types, ° 
ments and woodcut illustrations. Filo 
Ungler (died 1543) was one of the 
printers in Poland; he was also the 
to print a book written entirely in 
ish. 


Powszechny Zjazd Historykéw Po 
w Krakowte, 14-17.1X.1958 [All-Polané 
Conference of Historians, Cracow, Septell) 
ber 14-17, 1958]. PWN. Warszawa, 7 
171 pp. $0.85 
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@exts of papers and discussions at a 
conference devoted chiefly to the feudal 
period. The most important items are: 
Juliusz Bardach, On the Origin of the Pol- 
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ish Sejm, Zdzistaw Kaczmarczyk, The 
Oligarchy of Nobles in Poland as a Polit- 
tical System, Jézef Hejnosz, Comparative 
Studies in the History of Old Polish Law. 


PHILOSOPHY 


HENRYK STONERT: Definicje w nau- 
kach dedukcyjnych [Definitions in the 
Deductive Sciences]. Published by Osso- 
lineum for the £6dz Scientific Society. 
Wroclaw, 1959. 168 pp. $1.75 (Department I, 
Section 1, No. 37.) 

Analysis of definition-making and the 
tile of definitions in the deductive sci- 


shes in) ences, including a critique of opinions held 
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on the subject. Exhaustive discussion of 
ideas concerning syntax and definitions 
expounded by Stanisiaw Lesniewski (1886— 
1939), Professor of Warsaw University 
and an eminent logician and philosopher 
of mathematics. (A summary in English 
is included). 


Studia nad arianizmem [Studies on So- 
cinianism). Ed. Ludwik Chmaj. Published 
by PWN for the Polish Academy of 


POLITICAL 


ANDRZEJ GRABSKI: Analiza zaopa- 
trzenia wsi na tle ekonomiki rejonu 
[Supplies to the Rural Areas in the Light 
of Local Economic Issues]. PWG. Warsza- 
wa, 1959. 237 pp. $0.65 

An economic analysis of supplies of 
consumer and producer goods to the rural 
afeas through local trade, based on data 
from the £46dz Voivodship. Ample statistic- 
al information. The relation between the 
Tegional economy and trade is shown in 
clear relief. 


TADEUSZ KOWALIK: O Lud 
Erzywickim. Studium pot I 
miczne [Ludwik Krzywicki. A Study in 
Sociology and Economy]. PWN. Warsza- 
Wa, 1959. 382 pp. $1.60 

Ludwik Krzywicki (1859-1941) was a 
Scholar with exceptionally broad interests: 
he was the founder of sociology in Po- 
land, an ethnographer, economist, statis- 
ticlan, social psychologist, historian of 
material culture, and anthropologist. He 





Sciences’ Institute of Philosophy and So- 
ciology. Warszawa, 1959. 564 pp. $5.70 

This volume, prepared in co-operation 
with scholars from other countries, is 
divided into three parts: I People, 
It Problems, and III Hitherto Unknown 
Sources. The most important contribut- 
ions are: Konrad Gérski on Frycz Mo- 
drzewski (“the Polish Erasmus”), Antal 
Pirnat on Jacobus Palaeologus, George 
H, Williams on relations between Anti- 
trinitarianism and Anabaptism, Janusz 
Tazbir on the political attitude of Po- 
lish Socinians during the Polish-Swedish 
war, Zbigniew Ogonowski on the influ- 
ence of Socinian thought on John Locke, 
Ludwik Chmaj on the philosophical and 
theological opinions of Faustus Socinus. 
(Some articles are printed in German, 
Italian or English). 


ECONOMY 


was also the first Polish scholar to apply 
Marxist methods, and an active member 
of the Socialist movement. Mr Kowalik’s 
book describes Krzywicki’s personality 
and works, laying particular stress on his 
economic views. 


JOZEF OKUNIEWSKI: Intensywnoésé 
i poziom produkcji w gospodarstwach 
chtopskich [Intensity and Level of Pro- 
duction on Peasant Farms]. PWRiL. War- 
szawa, 1959. 121 pp. $0.55 


A study in agricultural economics, 
based on results obtained by private 
peasant farms in 1954/5 in the Poznan 
Voivodship, Poland’s leading agricultural 
region. 


Studia z dziejé6w gospodarstwa wiej- 
skiego [Studies in the History of Rural 
Husbandry] Vol. 2. Ed. J. Leskiewicz. Pub- 
lished by Ossolineum for the Polish 
Academy of Sciences’ Institute of the 
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History of Material Culture. Wroclaw, 
1959. 697 pp. $7.95 (Studies in the History 
of Material Culture, ed. A. Gieysztor.) 
Eleven papers on the history of agri- 
culture, stockbreeding, rural food in- 
dustry, forestry and the way of living 
of peasants in pre-partition and post- 





partition Poland. Vol. 1 was published 
in 1957. 
Z zagadnien g d ta ziem 


gorskich [Problems of Land Utilization in 
Mountain Areas]. Published by PWRiL 
for the Polish Academy of Sciences’ 


LAW 


JAN PALICKI: Problemy  kolizyjne 
prawa matzefiskiego [Conflicts of Laws 
Regarding Marriage] PWN. Warszawa, 1959. 
199 pp. $1.40 

A study in private international law, 
intended to be of use to lawyers and 
students. Includes some criticisms of the 
Polish legislation on private international 
law, which was promulgated in 1926 and 
is still in force, and also of the provisions 
of the Hague Conventions on the same 
subject, which are obsolete and differ 
from the Polish Family Code of 1950. 


ZBIGNIEW LEONSKI: Odpowitedzial- 
nogé dyscyplinarna w prawie Polski Lu- 
dowej [Disciplinary Responsibility in 
Present-Day Polish Law]. Published by 
PWN for the Poznah Society of Friends 
of Science, Section on the History of the 
Social Sciences. Poznaf, 1959. 270 pp. $3.80 
(Publications of the Commission on the 
Social Sciences, Vol. VIII, Part 1.) 


The first two parts of the book are 
concerned with a comparative study of 
disciplinary responsibility in capitalist 
countries and in the Soviet Union. The 
third part deals with the situation in Po- 
land and brings out those aspects of the 
subject which have been influenced by 
the post-war changes in the Polish social 
and political system. 


LESZEK LERNELL: Wtasnoésé spotecz- 
na jako przedmiot ochrony prawa karne- 
go [The Protection of Public Property by 
the Criminal Law]. Wydawnictwo Praw- 
nicze. Warszawa, 1959. 482 pp. Cloth. $3.05 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Section of Agricultural and Forestry 
Sciences. Warszawa, 1959. 241 pp., 36 plate: 
$1.30 (Symposiums on Advances in th 
Agricultural Sciences, Vol. 19). 

The most interesting section deals wit) 
land utilization and the management @ 
agricultural and forest areas in Bieszem. 
dy (the part of the Carpathians whid 
stretches along the south-eastern frontier 
of Poland). This region was completely 
depopulated and economically devastate 
by the nationalist Ukrainian bands whic 
operated there immediately after th 
war. 


A monograph on one of the most basic 
and topical problems of criminal law. The 
theoretical foundations of the problem: 
protection of property in different social 
and political systems, varying concepts of 
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public property and property rights are 
discussed in detail. 

Mata encyklopedia prawna [A Concise! 
Encyclopaedia of Law]. Ed. Leon Kurow) 
ski. PWN. Warszawa, 1959. 844 pp., 20 pla- 
tes. Cloth. $4.75 


This publication is intended above all} 


for people without legal training as wel 
as for lawyers who need information 
about legal matters outside their ow 
special field. It covers all features of law, 
but only gives a sketchy outline of histo 








rical and comparative aspects. Much spact) _ 


is devoted to topical problems of Polish 
law and of the law in a Socialist state 


Prawo VI [Law, Vol. VI]. Published by 
PWN for the Bierut University in Wroc 
law. Warszawa—Wroclaw, 1959. 159 pp 
$25 (Dissertations, Series A, Vol. 2). 

This issue includes mainly paper 
dealing with various aspects of the history 
of law, among them: Poland’s Right ® 
Silesia as Upheld by the 17th Centt 
Gdatisk School of the Law of Nations bY 
Kazimierz Kocot; Education Based on I 
ternational Ethical Values and Its Inflt 
ence on Public Opinion by Stanisia¥ 
Hubert (prepared for a sitting of th® 
Grotius Seminar); and a paper by T# 
deusz Bartmanski on the principle @ 
parliamentary freedom of speech in Great 
Britain, the United States and France. 
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THE CONCISE STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF POLAND 1959 
(covering - 1958) 


compiled by the Central Statistical Office of the Polish People's Re- 
public, has been issued in English for the first time. It contains gen- 
eral information about Poland's Constitution, the organization of 
State power and the financial system, as well as exhaustive statistical 
data on geography, demography, industry, employment, finances, 
education and culture, health, agriculture and forestry, building, 
transportation and communications, trade, etc. In many instances there 
is comparative data for 1937-1938 and also comparisons with inter- 
national statistics. 

Format 1510.5 cm. Durable plastic cover. Price $ 1.50. The Year 
Book can be obtained in bookshops carrying foreign publications 
or by direct order from 
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MANFRED LACHS, lawyer, Professor of International Law at 
Warsaw University, Director of the Legal Department in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. 


SZYMON JAKUBOWICZ, journalist, economic editor of the daily 
Zycie Warszawy. 


BOHDAN BEDNARSKI, M.D., former Vice-Minister of Health, at 
present Director of the IV Municipal Hospital in Warsaw, Chair- 
man of the Planned Parenthood Society. 


ARTHUR HEDLEY, English musicologist, author of many valu- 
able works on Chopin. 


JOZEF HURWIC, Professor of Physical Chemistry at Warsaw q 
University, editor of the popular science monthly Problemy. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The article “History and Co-existence” by Witold Kula, published ~ 
in No. 3, 1960, was reprinted from the weekly Przeglqd Kultu- 
ralny, No. 51/52 of 1959. 
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